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Our enemies remain, as always, our chief, because unfailing, 
asset. We should be literally nowhere without them. Whenever 
‘ things are at their worst, and there seems no 
ee prospect of saving British interests from British 
statesmanship, invariably the German does some- 

thing which none but a German could have thought of, to remind 
us of things as they are and especially of what he is. Time and 
again we are provided by the enemy with a wholly unlooked-for 
and providential chance of preventing our Politicians from con- 
tinuing to play the enemy’s game, as they have done ever since 
that ill-timed Armistice transferred Allied destinies into the hands 
of Talking Men and Writing Men from those of Fighting Men 
and Doing Men. This poignant period has consisted of prolonged 
and almost unrelieved blundering owing to the tragedy that, 
whereas the war produced fine leadership in almost every field, 
afloat and ashore (one need but mention such names as Beatty, 
Haig, Allenby, Maude, and there were many others—military and 
naval talent of every variety combined with organizing powers 
of an exceptional order—the valour, devotion, and self-sacrifice 
it were impertinent to praise), our politics and our politicians 
have remained in the mediocre. There has not been one out- 
standing figure in our public life—no suggestion of national 
leadership such as would have set men on fire in such times, nor 
even any spokesman who, without possessing exceptional brains 
or excessive eloquence, might have commanded general confidence 
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by moral qualities, by energy, enthusiasm, and character. No 
such leader has offered himself. One who was believed by his 
friends to be capable of playing a part as War leader only second 
to that of M. Clemenceau and was credited with the necessary 
attributes the crisis demanded and for which the country yearned 
—while he is admittedly a disinterested patriot—was content 
with the lesser réle of casual and intermittent critic, shrewd and 
sound, but never strenuous. There has, it is true, been immense 
publicity and notoriety of the most prominent politician of the 
moment, which might encourage the illusion that a great man had 
emerged. The Daily Telephone at one time bade us worship an 
Asquith, while to-day we are summoned from the same quarter 
to thank God for a Lloyd George. The historian in possession of 
the truth will regard such sycophancy as corroborative evidence 
of the Byzantine spirit so rampant in the Press under the fostering 
patronage of Downing Street. The fact remains that we had to 
“ muddle through ” the Great War as best we could minus every- 


thing in the nature of statesmanship. Against so formidable an | 
enemy we should always have failed under such auspices but for _ 


the Boche being what he is. We are in urgent need just now 
of further assistance from him. There are indications that it may 
be forthcoming. It is our only hope of escaping the penalties of 
Amateur Diplomacy. 


To realize our parlous plight at the moment the Government is 
floating a “ Victory Loan” and a “ Joy Loan” and encouraging 
. us to fool ourselves by lighting bonfires, we need 
—— only recall the moment Marshal Foch made way 
for President Wilson as arbiter of the destinies of 

Civilization, while Sir Douglas Haig and Sir David Beatty retired 
in favour of Mr. Lloyd George. We need only contrast the 
Allied and Associated Powers’ fortunes, then at their zenith, with 
the outlook to-day. When the Armistice was signed the United 
States was a name to conjure with from one end of Europe to the 
other, while the office of American President impressed the 
imagination of mankind, not only as a great political factor, 
but a mighty instrument for good. President Wilson’s visit 
to Paris was hailed with delirious enthusiasm. It is not for us— 
as British criticism is so keenly resented in a supersensitive 
Republic—to say what we think of Wilsonian procedure and 
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policy on matters that don’t concern us, nor is it our business to 
indict a Democratic President. Americans can make their own 
independent inquiries in any Allied or even neutral capital or 
country as to how their President’s diplomacy strikes those directly 
involved. Their international prestige, which has a business as 
well as a sentimental side, is their affair, not ours. If they be 
content with the fruits of Mr. Wilson’s foreign tour, it is not 
for us to complain. Englishmen are fully occupied in watching 
and restraining their own Government, in acting—so to speak—as 
Special Constables over Downing Street. For whatever may be 
said of the rdle of the White House in Paris, that of the British 
Premier is one of the most deplorable episodes in British history, 
and may not improbably prove the most disastrous. We need 
only to compare the Britain of our Soldiers and Sailors with the 
Britain that remains after six months’ undiluted statesmanship 
during which Mr. Lloyd George has been unchallenged master of 
the situation—without a single colleague to say him nay, and 
with a huge Press controlled by his Peers im esse and in posse to 
advertise the marvellous achievements of “the modern Castle- 


reagh ” in reconstructing a shattered and ruined Europe. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s “‘ genius,” of which we hear every Sunday from M1. 
Garvin and other enthusiasts, is a matter of speculation. All that 
we know is that when the Fighting left off and the Talking began, 
when our “ brilliant statesmen ’’ superseded our “ stupid soldiers ” 
last November and the great exhibition of Amateur Diplomacy 
opened at Versailles, Great Britain was at the pinnacle of her 
fame. Not only did we enjoy the regard and admiration of our 
Allies—no mean performance after four years’ war—but we 
likewise commanded the respect of neutrals, and, what is still 
more important, though hated, we were feared by our enemies. 
That is an ideal position for any nation and the best that may be 
reasonably hoped for in this wicked world. Where do we stand 
to-day? How goes it after six months of unrestrained Politics ? 


WE are all the more bound to face the disagreeable question 
because it may still be possible to save something from the wreck 
Perfidi of our reputation, provided we realize what has 
Albion _ happened and appreciate the damage that has been 

done by the Marplots of Downing Street. If 
Unofficial England remained indifferent to the operations of 
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Official England the responsibility of the latter would extend to 
the whole nation, and we should all be tarred with the brush of 
‘*Perfidious Albion.” This ugly phrase, which we hoped had 
been finally buried by war, has been disinterred by “ the Little 
Welshman ”—as his admirers call him—in a few months’ peace 

Once more it re-echoes throughout the Continent, and is a 
audible in Moscow, Warsaw, Bukarest, Rome, Brussels, Paris. 
It had fallen into desuetude so long as the Britain with whom our 
Allies had to deal was the Britain of our Fighting Men, who 
gained golden opinions everywhere and gave us a name to conjure 
with wherever staunchness and loyalty count. But the moment 
the Fighting Man took a back seat, having done his job, and the 
sinister figure of the Politician monopolized the limelight, British 
prestige began to dwindle until we reached our present sorry pass. 
So far the British people, who are as true as some of their Poli- 
ticians are false, hardly realize what has occurred. They have 
been purposely kept in the dark concerning their Government’s 
proceedings in Paris and have been systematically spoon-fed with 
misinformation by the Press Bureau organized across the Channel 
to circulate whatever “ news ” is best calculated to promote the 
Lloyd George Legend, the maintenance of which depends on the 
Home Front being a Fool’s Paradise. But the facts cannot be 
permanently suppressed or falsified, and the outstanding fact that 
hits us in the face in every friendly capital is that the age-long 
bogy of “ Perfide Albion” has been restored to the Continental 
stage, thanks to the manceuvres of the Prime Minister in trying 
to play the fashionable game over which much abler men have 
come to grief in the past, of sacrificing the vital interests of our 
friends in a vain effort to propitiate implacable enemies. 


THAT is no unfair summary of Lloyd-Georgian diplomacy in Paris 
from the opening of the Peace Conference to its close. There 

have been moments of hesitation and wobbling 
under Press and Parliamentary pressure from 

London, which if persisted in might have retrieved 
the situation, but they were relaxed when most promising, and in 
the final and most fatal phase the Chameleon of the Rue Nitot 
had his worst relapse, which governs the situation to-day, that 
can only be saved by some act of arrogance by the Germans, 
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such as that with which Count Brockdorff-Rantzau came to our 
aid on May 7. All the fine sporting instincts of the best English- 
men are shamelessly exploited by political quacks who know 
nothing and care less about any sport. Our sentimental weakness 
towards the “under-dog”’ is appealed to on behalf of a cruel 
and barbarous enemy who knows and shows no mercy and would 
to-morrow repeat all the crimes of 1914-1918. “ Pity the sorrows 
of poor dear Germany, who is down and out ; help her to regain 
her self-respect, enable her once more to look her neighbours in 
the face, to resume her proud place in the comity of nations. 
She is holding out her hand to you, she is anxious to forget her 
past and to expiate her sins. Surely England the Magnanimous 
will not reject the proffered hand and refuse to let bygones be 
bygones ?”’ Such is the flapdoodle that oozes from every official 
crevice. It lurks in every line of the War Minister’s piteous and 
pitiable article in the Weakly Dispatch.* It deluges the readers 
of the Observer and swamps those of the Daily News, the West- 
minster Gazette, the Manchester Guardian, and the Nation, who 
are all on the old “ stunt,” to use their favourite word. 


Our professional sentimentalists have filled many buckets with 
briny tears since their somewhat sudden discovery that the real 
victims of the war are not the people of broken 

a Great Belgium, of devastated France, of stricken Serbia, 
" ’ of ruined Rumania, of hard-pressed Italy, of 
harried Poland—the countries where the war was craftily confined 
in order that commercial competitors might be completely crippled. 
Their afflictions are negligible. It is rather the inhabitants of intact 
Germany—the one Continental belligerent that escaped invasion 
and who is therefore a stranger to the full horrors of war—who 
are entitled to British sympathy. It is the “starving women 
and children ” of the Rhineland, whose distress is invisible to the 
naked eye except of the pro-Boche propagandist, who have the 
first claim on our compassion and whose imaginary woe Mr. Lloyd 
George would make the foundation of British policy. Occasionally 
the great hypocrisy is otherwise expressed. ‘‘ Unless we promote 
German production and German opulence we shall receive no 


s * See Mr. Winston Churchill’s “ Britain’s Foreign Policy,” Weekly Dispatch, 
une 22. 
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Indemnity—therefore in helping her we are helping ourselves.” 
This, mark you, from men, including statesmen, who scoffed at 
the idea of “‘ making Germany pay,” and have worked overtime 
to prevent it, as soon as the cry had served its purpose of collecting 
the votes that gave us the present Government. It would be 
sufficiently serious if it only involved injury to England for the 
benefit of Germany, but, unfortunately, it also involves injustice 
to all our Allies, because once you become pro-enemy you are 
necessarily anti-Ally, and British policy has degenerated under 
Mr. Lloyd George’s auspices into giving the benefit of every doubt 
to the Germans, who fought against us and would have blotted 
out Britain if they could, and against the French, the Italians, 
the Belgians, the Poles, the Russians—in fact, almost every 
nation that fought on our side. Can we wonder that those who 
are thus treated should retaliate by reminding us that once we 
were ‘ Perfide Albion” ? 


THE Prime Minister has been our principal Plenipotentiary in 
Paris, and therefore bears the major responsibility for this Peace 

, . . of 1919. But we must not forget that there are 
Plenipotentiaries (thers who cannot be absolved, as they also were 
Plenipotentiaries—namely, Mr. Balfour, the Foreign Minister, who 
has had many misgivings during this painful period which the 
philosophy of doubt prevented him from pressing. Mr. Bonar 
Law was equally a Plenipotentiary, constantly flying backwards 
and forwards to keep his chief in touch with home affairs. He is 
unlikely to have objected to anything, and is notoriously weak on 
the subject of Indemnities. Mr. Barnes was content to be negli- 
gible on every question and hopeless on most. Lord Milner took 
Mr. Bonar Law’s place during the latter’s frequent absences, and 
has played a conspicuous, if not a stimulating, part on Anglo- 
German questions, though on some others he is sound though 
permanently pessimistic. General Smuts occupied a peculiar and 
privileged position as a member of the War Cabinet and an “ over- 
seas statesman.’ Unfortunately, he is no longer in touch with 
overseas opinion, and the views at which he has succeeded in 
arriving on European questions do not impress any one who has 
made any prolonged study of them. He is currently believed to 
be among Mr. Lloyd George’s most sagacious advisers, and there- 
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fore constantly at his elbow. His willingness to oblige is shown 
by his readiness to undertake untoward diplomatic missions to 
Switzerland or Hungary, which are unlikely to enure to the 
advantage of the Allies, however encouraging to the Boche or the 
Bolshevist. We should like further and better particulars of his 
visit to Budapest, of which the sequel has been uniformly disas- 
trous. As affairs are going from bad to worse in South Africa, 
many of us will be relieved when the Lieutenant-General resumes 
his command in the sub-continent, which is crying aloud for 
leadership. Mr. Winston Churchill has also been active, but 
while giving useful advice on Russian affairs and checking, if 
not checkmating, his Bolshevist colleagues, he is as weak as the 
weakest on Germany. 


MINISTERIAL responsibility by no means ends with the Plenipo- 
tentiaries and the War Cabinet. Ordinarily a mighty mystery is 
“No Secret” made concerning the movements and meetings of 
Ministers. During the war Dora was actually 
extended to inhibit any reference being made to proceedings in 
Cabinet or to any document discussed, as was perhaps natural 
in view of the Defeatist memoranda in circulation. Occasionally, 
however, anxiety takes the opposite form, and the Powers-that-Be 
desire the country to hear of some particular gathering. We 
understand this to be the case concerning the recent Cabinet 
Council held in Paris, which, evidently on the suggestion of the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Bonar Law mentioned at the recent Victory 
Loan meeting in the City (June 16). Mr. Lloyd George wishes to 
share his responsibility for the Peace Terms with colleagues who 
are ordinarily ignored—suggestive evidence of their rottenness and 
inevitable unpopularity when at long last the Democracy are 
allowed to know the truth. After modestly observing, “I am 
not going to say anything in praise of the Government of which I 
am a member,” Mr. Bonar Law added that, “‘ whether this treaty 
is done wisely or foolishly, the men at the head of the Governments 
who have framed it have, during the last six months, gone through 
a period of work, worry, and trial greater, I believe, than they 
were subjected to at any time throughout the war.” That we 
can well believe. For much of their tribulation they have only 
themselves to thank in undertaking in person the task of profes- 
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sional diplomatists, for which they had not the requisite training 
or knowledge. The “heads of the Government ’’ should have 
confined themselves to drafting Peace Preliminaries which could 
have been presented to and would have been signed by the enemy 
immediately after the Armistice, and delegated the making of 
the definitive Treaty to their experts. Mr. Bonar Law’s implica- 
tion of the Ministry in the final Reply to Germany took this 
form: ‘‘So far as the British Government is concerned, the 
moment these terms were received the British Imperial Cabinet 
was summoned, and it is no secret to tell you that the general 
view expressed by the British Prime Minister was the unanimous 
view of the whole Cabinet over which he presided.” 


WHEN and where was this fateful Cabinet held? Who were 
present? What did it decide? What part did the various 
; Ministers play? There are said to be at least 
a one hundred copies of its proceedings in print. 
Surely, now that there is no further pretext for 

secrecy, the public may be taken into the Government’s confidence 
and allowed to know how those in authority over them comported 
themselves? There is no mystery as to the result, because, as 
Mr. Bonar Law tells us in the interests of the Prime Minister, 
those present were “ unanimous ”’ in supporting Mr. Lloyd George’s 
policy—of watering down the Peace Terms and opening the 
League of Nations to the enemy, changing a dictated to a nego- 
tiated Peace. We should like, however, to know how the case 
was presented and by*what arguments the Prime Minister's 
diplomacy was supported—not that any arguments could justify 
the subsequent decision. There remains little doubt as to the 
day, place, or attendance, because the Press was encouraged to 
report the suspiciously large gathering of British Ministers in Paris, 
who the Archbishops will be shocked to hear must have met on 
the Sabbath (June 8)—presumably at Lord Mickleham’s flat in the 
Rue Nitot, which has been let or “lent ”’ to our Prime Minister 
for the Peace Conference. Besides the Dominion Ministers, who 
have been excluded from the inner councils of the War Cabinet 
unless extraordinarily “tame” or were General Smuts—who has 
been at the hub of the universe, if he is not the hub, for about 
two years—the Cabinet Council at Lord Mickleham’s flat appears 


ao 
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to have consisted, besides the Prime Minister, of Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Barnes, and Lord Milner—Plenipotentiaries— 
plus the following reinforcement from England—namely, the Lord 
Chancellor, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the War Minister, 
and Mr. Herbert Fisher, the Minister of Education, who may have 
been accidentally in Paris to discuss the Washington Embassy 
or specially imported to add weight to unimpressive proceedings. 
If this list be correct—and we cannot be sure that it is, though 
all we have mentioned were recorded in the Press as being in 
Paris—there were certain notable absentees who are unlikely to 
regret their absence from this disastrous Cabinet Council. Lord 
Curzon (Acting Foreign Minister), Mr. Walter Long (Colonial 
Minister), both the brothers Geddes, were among the lucky ones. 
Lord Robert Cecil was another, because, as we continually forget, 
the unique position of power without responsibility accorded to 
him does not involve the odium of Ministerial office. He is not a 
member of the Government. He is but a Member of the League 
of Nations Commission and of the Supreme Economic Council. 
Judging by his public utterances and the effusiveness with which 
he is treated by the worst section of the Press, he is as unsound 
on the German question as those who are Ministers. Had he 
been in the Rue Nitot instead of going to church that historic 
Sabbath, we should like to think that Lord Robert Cecil would 
have stood out against the miserable attitude of those who 
were present, and protested against the contemptible argu- 
ments in support of their decision to approve a policy in direct 
violation of the pledges to which these Ministers owe their offices. 
Nothing of the kind, we fear, would have occurred. Lord Robert 
obviously shares the misplaced ‘‘ magnanimity ” of Ministers, and 
at the Albert Hall denounces as “‘ Bourbons ”’ those who decline to 
embrace the Boche. On those terms we hope to die Bourbons, 
and shall certainly live as such. 


WE recur to our starting-point. Only the enemy can save us 
from the unspeakable folly, if it is nothing worse, which possesses 
and obsesses our public men. Will he do so? 
lg It is very late in the day, but at the moment of 
writing Germany is making yet another laudable 
effort to cure the delusions of Downing Street, for which we are 
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duly grateful. It may be too late. Or His Majesty’s Ministers 
may be damned in Potsdamitis beyond redemption. Anyhow, the 
Boche has had a try. Just when our statesmen were bemusing 
themselves and their newspaper hacks were bemusing the public 
with the parrot-cry “ Will Germany sign ? ’—as though it could 
ever matter one brass farthing whether or what any German 
“signs ” or does not sign—the Germans proclaimed the unchanging 
character of the eternal Hun by scuttling the German Fleet 
interned at Scapa Flow in charge of a German admiral. This 
action may conceivably be in accordance with the “ freedom of 
the seas’ that will emerge from the League of Nations, but it is 
in flagrant violation of the recognized rules of war. The penalty 
isdeath. As the politicians may, after their wont, seek to transfer 
the blame for the loss of £70,000,000 from their own shoulders, 
where it properly belongs, on to those of the British Navy, it is 
as well to recollect that the unhappy decision to “intern” the 
German warships, which involved leaving them under German 
“* caretakers,” rather than insist on their “ surrender,’’ which 
would have placed them exclusively in Allied hands, was a political 
decision by the War Cabinet or the Supreme War Council, or 
whatever other alias our Civilian War Lords choose to adopt. 
This decision overrode sound naval opinion and produced no 
little astonishment in the Grand Fleet, all the more as Admiral 
Beatty had spent some weeks in London for the express purpose 
of being consulted on the Naval Armistice Terms, and as a man 
of sense and understanding he had, of course, suggested the 
“surrender” of all the enemy ships that were worth having. 
This unhappy “internment ” was probably the beginning of that 
policy of “ graceful concessions” to Germany for which we have 
since paid dearly, and for which we shall pay yet more dearly 
unless we intern the present generation of Front-Benchers, who 
have proved themselves physically, mentally, and morally in- 
capable of coping with our enemy. They have learnt nothing from 
the Great War, and “ as the dog returns to his vomit,” they have 
harked back to all their pre-war manias, of which “ Trust Germany” 
was the most noteworthy. 


NEEDLEss to say, there was the usual effort in the usual places 
to attentuate and discount this latest German outrage. Ministers 
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and their mouthpieces found it highly embarrassing, just as they 
were organizing an Anglo-German picnic to celebrate the con- 

clusion of their “ Negotiations” and the “ signa- 
i. ture” of the Peace Terms by one or other German 

Government, that public opinion should be aroused 
afresh by being reminded of what the Germans are. Every 
professional diplomat with any aptitude in German psychology 
or acquaintance with German policy was always positive that 
the enemy would sign any Terms that were offered unless he had 
reason to believe that President Wilson or Mr. Lloyd George 
could be relied upon to prevent the employment of force if 
Germany refused to sign. In that contingency refusal would 
merely open the door to further “ negotiation,” and as there 
were positive and persistent rumours concerning the reluctance 
of our Prime Minister to resume war, there was natural hesitation 
in German official circles, further doubt and delay. From that 
point of view the crime committed “by order” at Scapa Flow 
is a stroke of Juck for the Allies, because even confirmed Pacifists 
such as Mr. Lloyd George has latterly become under the tuition 
of his old friend and counsellor, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, and 
President Wilson always was, would now find it exceedingly diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to prevent events from taking their normal 
course should the Germans be inspired to reject the Treaty. This 
would be a second stroke of luck for the Allies which it is too 
much to hope for. Admiral von Reuter’s performance has 
probably been a factor in the formation of a “ signature Govern- 
ment ” at Weimar—not that more value attaches to the signature 
of the Bauers, the Erzbergers, or the Noskes than to that of the 
Eberts, the Scheidemanns, or the Brockdorff-Rantzaus. The 
National Assembly is likewise reputed to approve this meaningless 
formality by a large majority. We confess to being much more 
interested in the fate of the criminal whose action affords the 
Allies twelfth-hour scope for reconsidering some of their follies 
by imposing terms which would not only inflict a lasting humilia- 
tion on Germany, who is rejoicing over this “ slimness,” but it 
would equally afford us some security for the future by teaching the 
enemy that we are not such fools as we look. There is no question 
as to Admiral von Reuter’s guilt, of which he openly boasts, 
declaring that he personally gave orders to scuttle the ships 
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sooner than that they should be surrendered. We cannot admit 
any element of heroism in this outrage, as had the German Navy 
wished to perish gloriously and to save its honour it would ha've 
gone down with its flag flying on the day the mighty High Seas 
Fleet tamely struck to Admiral Beatty. There is every reason 
to believe that the new regime in Germany, which Admiral 
von Reuter was in constant touch with, was privy to the plot, 
while we should not forget that no German admiral would dream 
of taking any action that was not approved by the duly consti- 
tuted authorities. All German Governments are alike because the 
only Germans who count are alike. The decent people in Germany 
don’t “ exist.” The public will be peculiarly interested to observe 
how our Government deals with the episode and what form 
compensation takes. The French and Italians are naturally sore 
at this loss of valuable ships in a British harbour. 


In normal circumstances the “‘ Counter-Proposals ” of the German 
Peace Delegation to the Allies’ “‘ Conditions of Peace,” which they 

had nearly three weeks to explore, might be dis- 
ase ‘ missed as a calculated piece of insolence. But the 

circumstances are wholly abnormal, and we cannot 
affect to be astonished at any claims, however outrageous, the 
enemy may deem it worth while to propound to a Court con- 
taining such powerful friends as the President of the United 
States and the British Prime Minister. We should be hard put 
to it to say which of these two, who share a common appreciation 
of European questions, and have learnt little or nothing concerning 
German psychology, has been the greater assistance to the Father- 
land in what should have been the hour of defeat. At one moment 
President Wilson’s meticulous adherence to the Fourteen Points 
is relied upon by Count Brockdorff-Rantzau and Co. to pull them 
through. At another, Mr. Lloyd George’s crypto-Bolshevism is 
regarded as the more hopeful element. Were either of the “ English- 
speaking statesmen” able to see things as they really are, the 
presentation of the German Counter-Proposals on May 27 would 
have enlightened them as to their handiwork in Paris, of which 
the single effect has been to convince the Germans that they are 
unbeaten, and that Versailles is an International Conference 
between equal Powers engaged in thrashing out their differences 
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in a spirit of mutual goodwill and with a disinterested desire to 
arrive at a fair compromise between conflicting interests. The 
episode would be laughable were its consequences to the future 
peace of the world less grave. Whatever effect this further exhibi- 
tion of Prussian arrogance may have had upon Mr. Wilson, it 
provoked yet more meekness in the breast of the British Prime 
Minister, whose tenderness appears to be reserved for his country’s 
enemies, as it has never been noticeable towards his political 
opponents. As already noted, it stampeded the British Cabinet 
to the verge of complete capitulation. Henceforward it will be 
impossible for our statesmen to pity official Germany’s psycho- 
logical shortcomings—as they have been wont to do of late years— 
without making themselves ridiculous. The enemy has taken 
the measure of Downing Street far more successfully than Downing 
Street has taken his measure. With mingled bluff and whining, 
in both of which he excels, the Boche may hope to get almost 
anything he wants from British Ministers. He may not be taken 
in by his own claptrap, like some of our orators, but he certainly 
knows the difference between “ giving” and “ getting,” and is 
skilled in making a show of sacrificing the shadow in order to gain 
the substance. 


Count BrockporrrF -Rantzav’s tactics at Versailles had one 
preliminary objective—namely, to substitute “ negotiated ” for 
dictated” Peace. This he may fairly claim to 

Negotiations have secured, and, apart from public diplomatic 
successes, we know not what private advantages may have been 
gained on the back stairs or elsewhere, and what personal pledges 
and assurances may have been received besides those indicated 
in the Allies’ Reply. There is likely to have been illicit coming 
and going between the hangers-on of the belligerents, for, as 
we know, there was equal eagerness in certain sections of both 
camps, while international finance provided discreet channels of 
communication. The betting is any odds on such intercourse 
having taken place. Herr Warburg, connected as he is with the 
Schiffs and the Speyers, is unlikely to have kicked his heels about 
for many weeks in France doing nothing. He was enlisted on 
account of his American connexions. Moreover, the “ business- 
as-usual ”’ brigade was strong in the entourage of Mr. Lloyd George, 
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as also at the Hotel Crillon (the American Headquarters in Paris), 
The German Counter-Proposals, according to the summary 
published in Berlin-—which is all we were allowed to have by our 
super-secret Amateur Diplomats—refers specifically to the “ nego- 
tiations ” at Versailles, calmly declaring that “‘a dictated peace 
would be a breach of a given promise.” Their whole case, indeed, 
rests on those wretched Fourteen Points, which hang like a mill- 
stone round the Allies’ necks, which there was never the shade 
of a shadow of excuse for adopting. Needless to say, the German 
Counter-Proposals declare that the aforesaid Points are violated 
in every Peace term of the Allies. That is common form with 
the Boche. The Germans, it must be admitted, make considerable 
capital out of the rubbish that has been talked by Allied orators 
on the League of Nations—discussed elsewhere by the Duke of 
Northumberland with his usual refreshing common sense and 
acumen. They naturally fasten on the foolish declarations 
against which we consistently protested when they were made, 
that the A.A.P.* “ were not waging war against the German peoples, 
but against an Imperialistic and irresponsible Government.” 
Germany, it appears, had been encouraged to expect that “a 
new spirit was to issue from this Peace and embody itself in a 
League of Nations, of which Germany should also be a member ” ; 
her national position “ was not to be destroyed, and the right 
of self-determination for all nations was to be recognized.” The 
Allies’ Peace Terms are described as “in manifest contradiction 
to all such solemn assurances,” because “‘ the new constitution of 
the German Empire and the composition of its people’s Govern- 
ment correspond with the strictest principles of Democracy.” 
We can almost enjoy this homily on the beauties of Democracy 
in the mouth of a Brockdorff-Rantzau, as also the further state- 
ment that “the renunciation of military spirit” was manifest 
“in the proposals for a League of Nations put forward by Ger- 
many,”’ which contained “an agreement for the limitation of 
armaments, which creates greater guarantees than the corre- 
sponding proposals of the Statute of the League of Nations in 
the Peace draft.” This is inimitable, and it must be admitted 
that the A.A.P. have, in common parlance, “ asked for it.” 


* A.A.P. means the Allied and Associated Powers—the cumbrous designation 
adopted by Civilization in its struggle with Kultur. 
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THEN we have references to Allied oratory on “a Peace of Right 
and not a Peace of Violence,” which is contrasted with the severance 
of six hundred thousand Germans in the Saar 

—" Basin from the German Empire, “ because claims 
are made to the coal there.” In Schleswig a frontier 

is drawn “through purely German territory,’ nor does any 
“idea whatever of right” lie “at the base of the stipulations 
regarding Upper Silesia, Posen, Prussia, and Danzig.” It must be 


- conceded that amazing nonsense has been talked by the A.A.P., 


made all the worse because believed by its authors, who allowed it 
to paralyse their action when it came to drafting the Peace Terms, 
with the result that infinitely greater consideration is shown to 
the German people and to German interests than either are 
entitled to, while dialectical advantage is conferred on enemy 
diplomacy in being able to point to certain spots where it was 
physically and morally impossible to apply the fatuities pro- 
claimed. The Conditions of Peace are comprehensively denounced 
in the Counter-Proposals because in them “ might comes before 
right,” and indefinite claims are held over innocent Germany. 
German nationals are to be surrendered to Allied Courts, whereas 
“an impartial authority” should adjudicate upon all violations 
of International Law by whomsoever committed, and capital is 
made out of a pre-war speech President Wilson is alleged to have 
made (October 26, 1916) “that no single fact had produced this 
war, but that at the bottom the deeper responsibility for the war 
fell upon the entire European system.” Germany complains that 
she is called upon to acknowledge that she and her Allies are 
responsible for all the damage suffered by enemy Governments 
and their nationals through her or her allies’ attacks. All this is 
excellent fooling, as is the reiterated complaint that the League 
of Nations has actually been framed “‘ without Germany’s collabo- 
ration,” and therefore does not deserve any such name, as it is 
“only a continuation of the enemy coalition.” We devoutly 
wish it were. “Instead of the Holy Alliance of Nations which 
had been dreamed of ” by Germany, the “ Unhappy Holy Alliance 
of 1815 reappeared therein,’ i.e. the idea “of being able from 
above to assure Peace for the world through the channel of 
diplomatic conferences by diplomatic agents.” 
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Comine from the general to the particular, there is denunciation 
of the proposals to attach Eupen, Malmedy, and Moiresnet to 
- Belgium, and Alsace-Lorraine to France, as also of 
oa the “ strategic ” demarcation of the Polish frontier, 

though “the worst manifestation” of Allied 
wickedness is found in the separation of Danzig from the German 
Empire into “a free State,” resentment being also expressed on 
the subject of Memel, over Allied opposition to the absorption of 
German Austria by Germany and the coercion of Germans on the 
frontiers of newly formed States such as Czecho-Slovakia. Indeed 
Germany, who has latterly developed a passion for “ self-deter- 
mination,” is shocked by the failure of the Allies to live up to 
their and her principles. We are told that “hardly a single 
stipulation of the Draft Treaty corresponds to the conditions 
agreed upon,” as there is to be “ annexation of pure German terri- 
tories and the suppression of German nationality” and, in a 
word, the “complete destruction of German economic life,” 
while the German people are to be subjected to “a financial 
slavery unparalleled in the world’s history”; therefore the 
German Government described the Allies’ Peace Terms to the 
National Assembly on May 12 as “ unacceptable.’ If it came 
into force it would involve the whole world in “a fresh catas- 
trophe,” as “a dying philosophy of Imperialist and Capitalist 
tendency is here celebrating its last terrible triumph.” Official 
Germany must be congratulated on its aptitude in acquiring the 
jargon of its foreign friends and in casting it in the teeth of Allied 
statesmen. We may also permit ourselves to enjoy the “ appeal ” 
of a Brockdorff-Rantzau, a Scheidemann, and an Erzberger, to 
say nothing of a Bernstorff, a Hindenburg, and a Ludendorff, who 


pull the strings in the background, “to the innate right of men 


and nations, under which right the British State has developed, 
the Dutch people liberated itself, the North American nation 
established its independence, and France shook off its Absolu- 
tism.” How can the “sustainers of a sacred tradition... 
refuse it to the German people, which has just won at home the 
power to live according to its free will to right ” ? 
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THERE was some obscurity as to the positive proposals in the 
earlier summary of the German Counter-Proposals, but apparently 

Germany was willing to agree to reduce her army 
a to one hundred thousand men—knowing that such 

& provision means nothing and embarrasses her 
neighbours. In the light of recent events her offer “to sur- 
render not only the surface warships demanded but all ships of 
the line” acquires peculiar interest, all the more because she 
proposed to receive “compensation” for them. They are now 
at the bottom of the sea and she may claim “ compensation ” 
for the loss. She “emphatically rejects” the cession of Upper 
Silesia, and likewise “ the claim to East Prussia, West Prussia, and 
Memel.” She will, however, graciously condescend to allow 
Danzig to be “a free harbour,” whatever that may mean. It is 
coolly suggested that occupied Germany is to be evacuated 
“within six months” and that Germany should regain her 
Colonies under a mandate from the League of Nations, ef which 
she is to be a member “ with equal rights.” Then the “penal 
stipulations are rejected’ and a neutral Tribunal is to try all 
violations of the laws and usages of war. The best joke of all 
is reserved for the end of the Counter-Proposals, which indicate 
Germany’s willingness to pay an aggregate of five thousand million 
pounds. This, again, means nothing, as she would never 
fulfil this or any other inconvenient undertaking, but the jest 
lies in her admission of ability to pay an infinitely larger sum 
than her powerful protectors in the British Government and the 
British Bureaucracy would contemplate. The most pro-German 
of these declared that a thousand million pounds was the maximum 
sum that could be extracted from such a poverty-stricken com- 
munity, while the others were prepared to go as high as two 
thousand million pounds. Germany’s proposal to pay ultimately 
five thousand million pounds gives us the measure of the usefulness 
of the appointed guardians of British interests. 


Ir might have been supposed that such a document would have 
been summarily rejected by the Allies as unworthy of notice, and 
Lise Piece that the enemy would be forthwith called upon 
either to sign the Peace or take the consequences. 
On the contrary, if not received with effusiveness by The 
VOL, LXXUI 40 
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Four, the German comments were taken very seriously, and 
the event showed Count Rantzau to be well informed con- 
cerning the moral of the Allied Bosses, who had arrogated to them- 
selves the settlement of all questions. Rumour disseminated the 
legend that Mr. Lloyd George, for one, regarded the original 
terms, although signed by himself, after being watered down to 
please him, as “ harsh,” while President Wilson was actually 
reported as conveying his disapproval of them to an “ inter. 
national ” deputation of women to whom he indicated that he was 
personally in favour of modification. Another painful suspense 
ensued, during which The Four again “ went to ground,” and at 
this final phase of the Peace Conference, Mr. Wilson is stated to 
have remained fairly firm under pressure from his own country, 
where many men are, so to speak, “ after him with tomahawks.” 
But the British Prime Minister was reported to be at his very 
worst. He had got a long way on the road towards that 
“ Independent Labour Party Peace” of which Mr. Lloyd George’s 
friend and confidant, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, had incautiously 
boasted. Every change, of which there were not a few in the 
Conditions of Peace, was in the wrong direction, and for every one 
of these Mr. Lloyd George is said to have personal and direct 
responsibility, after securing, as explained on a previous page, & 
mandate from his colleagues in the Coalition Cabinet, of whom, be 
it remembered, three out of four are so-called “ Unionists.” 
Therefore, Unionist Members of Parliament can’t hereafter escape 
from their dilemma in upholding the Lloyd George Government 
by pretending that this latest Peace “rot” is exclusively attribut- 
able to its Bolshevik or Limehouse section. Mr. Lloyd George 
is too skilled in political strategy for that, and had taken the 
precaution as recorded to involve his Conservative colleagues 
directly in the Defeatist diplomacy which emerged in the “ Reply 
of the Allied and Associated Powers” to the “ Comments of the 
German Delegation on the Conditions of Peace.” This Reply 
was delivered to the Germans at Versailles on June 16 and was 
hailed as the beginning of the end. 


As in the case of the Conditions of Peace, only an official summary 
was vouchsafed to the British public—together with the full text 
of the Covering Letter. Thanks, however, to the enterprise of 
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the Times, the Reply was published, in eztenso, in London on 
June 19. It is another immensely long document, covering three 

whole pages of the Times, and not wholly intelli- 
The Reply gible in the absence of the Conditions of Peace, on 
which it is a running commentary, and may be termed “ legis- 
lation by reference.”’ The text explains the tactics of publishing 
the Covering Letter. By its stern denunciation of Germany’s 
conduct, that philippic might mislead us into imagining that 
condign punishment was about to be inflicted on the criminal 
nation by a body of outraged judges. Its turgid eloquence had 
been erroneously attributed to M. Clemenceau, though so unlike 
his crisp and pungent- style, but we were subsequently allowed to 
know that it is an essay in high politics by one of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s private secretaries, Mr. Philip Kerr, former Editor of 
the Round Table, the current.number of which, by the same token, 
contains a characteristic article in favour of “ magnanimity ” 
towards the people so heavily “ strafed,” in imitation of Gibbon 
in the aforesaid Covering Letter. The Daily Telegraph is ecstatic 
over this document, but the world at large could do with a little 
less verbiage from the Amateur Diplomats of the Rue Nitot, and 
with a little more ginger in the terms to be imposed on the enemy 
who aroused so much righteous ire in the essayist. 


TaE Introduction to the Reply declares “ the Allied and Associated 
Powers are in complete accord with the German Delegation in 

their insistence that the basis for the negotiations 
Feurteen of the Treaty of Peace is to be found in the corre- 

spondence which immediately preceded the’ signing 
of the Armistice on November 11, 1918.” It was then®agreed 
“that the Treaty of Peace should be based upon the Fourteen 
Points of President Wilson’s address of January 8, 1918, as they 
were modified by the Allies’ memorandum included in the Presi- 
dent’s Note of November 5, 1918, and upon the principles of 
settlement enunciated by President Wilson in his later addresses, 
and particularly in his address of September 27, 1918.” These, 
according to the Reply, “‘ are the principles upon which hostilities 
were abandoned in November 1918,” and “ the principles upon 
which the Allied and Associated Powers agreed that peace might 
be based. These are the principles which have guided them in 
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the deliberations which have led to the formulation of the condi- 
tions of peace.’” We will only pause to interpolate the observation 
that there could be no more crushing condemnation of the Lloyd 
George Government than the admission made here more plainly 
than ever before—namely, that the addresses of the President 
of the United States (the tardiness of whose realization of the 
issues at stake and whose long delay in entering the war endan- 
gered our common civilization) should have been allowed to 
dictate the terms and to determine the conditions on which, in 
the first place, an armistice and, in the second place, a definite 
peace have been based. There was nothing in President Wilson's 
record, nor was there anything in the military or political situation 
of last year, to justify the Allies in making him the arbiter of 
their destinies. The brunt of the attack and defence in 1918 fell 
on the British and French armies, whose magnificent recovery, 
coupled with the genius of Marshal Foch, the splendid steadfastness 
of Sir Douglas Haig, and the generalship and achievements of 
several British armies, by common consent gained the day. 


Hap the war been prolonged for another year the American Army, 
which contains splendid raw material and was rapidly buying its 

experience—though at an exceedingly heavy price 
—— —would have become a decisive and probably the 

deciding factor. But though the moral support 
and the wonderful rally of American manhood were of incalculable 
advantage to the civilized cause last year, there was no shade of 
a shadow of an excuse for our statesmen to assume their humiliat- 
ing posture vis-a-vis President Wilson, and to imperil more than 
one European nation by prematurely committing themselves to 
an Armistice and pinning themselves down to his Fourteen Points 
and various political addresses. He had no special competence 
or authority on the questions vital to the existence of the Allied 
Powers. We therefore remain unmoved by the laboured efforts of 
the draftsmen of this Introduction to the Reply of the A.A.P. to 
demonstrate that the Conditions of Peace presented to Germany 
on May 7 strictly adhered to Presidential propositions advanced in 
Washington. President Wilson’s signature is a serious guarantee 
that they do, and we may ignore “ cranks ” who, more Wilsonian 
than Mr. Wilson, profess to detect a departure from the sacred 
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Fourteen Points. In our opinion the cardinal blunder was made 
by the Allied War Council at Versailles last autumn—from which 
Mr. Hughes, the Australian Prime Minister, was so carefully 
excluded. The more the conditions adhere to Wilsonian policies 
the worse they are likely to be from the Allied point of view, 
however salved the consciences of Allied Plenipotentiaries may be 
by proving that they acted according to book. 


GERMANY notoriously hails the League of Nations as providing 
unexpected escape from her present impasse, and has from the 
; outset exploited it as a German lever, making it a 
_ the grievance that Germany had not been invited to 
join “ as an original member.” In their Reply the 

Allies point out that President Wilson’s declaration “ envisaged 
no League of Nations which would include Germany at the 
outset, and no statement of his can be adduced in support of this 
contention.” They fortify themselves by reference to his speech 
of September 27, 1918, when “ he laid down with the greatest 
precision the conditions which must govern her admission,” this 
passage being as follows: “It is necessary to guarantee the 
peace, and the peace cannot be guaranteed as an afterthought. 
The reason, to speak in plain terms again, why it must be guaran- 
teed is that there will be parties to the peace whose promises are 
too untrustworthy, and means must be found in connexion with 
the peace settlement itself to remove that source of insecurity.” 
And further, “Germany will have to redeem her character, not 
by what happens at the peace table, but by what follows.” This, 
be it observed, was universally interpreted at the time as indicating 
the exclusion of Germany from the League of Nations, which 
would in effect become a great International Compact of civilized 
Powers to uphold the stern and just peace which her wanton 
aggression on her neighbours had compelled the world to impose 
on Germany. It was never for a moment supposed, it was 
nowhere whispered, that the inclusion of Germany was to be 
contemplated by the Powers she had challenged. Any such 
intention that may have been harboured in Downing Street was 
sedulously concealed from the British electors—men and women— 
at the last General Election. Had the Coalition adopted as its 
watchword, ‘‘ a vote for Lloyd George is a vote to include Germany 
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in the League of Nations,” the British Prime Minister would not 
be where he now is, and the history of the last few months would 
have been rewritten—possibly with substantial advantage to the 
Allied cause. We have had so much to endure at the hands of 
our Plenipotentiaries in Paris that we were prepared for anything, 
but we could scarcely believe the evidence of our senses when 
we were told that the British vote on the League of Nations 
Commission was in favour of admitting impenitent and unabashed 
Germany to the sacred enclosure, and that Mr. Lloyd George 
was working overtime to achieve that object, in which he would 
have been successful but for M. Clemenceau’s adamantine oppo- 
sition. For the first time in British history the British people 
have constantly looked to a French Prime Minister to uphold 
British interests against a British Prime Minister, who as often 
as not forgets that he is a Briton. The country pays a heavy 
price for the privilege of Welsh rule. It is presumably due to 
the influence of Mr. Lloyd George and his entourage that the 
Allied Reply thus opens the door to Germany: “ The Allied and 
Associated Powers look forward to the time when the League 
of Nations established by this treaty shall extend its membership 
to all peoples; but they cannot abandon any of the essential 
conditions of an enduring League.” In other words, Germany 
need only give certain empty pledges and Allied and Associated 
statesmen will take her to their arms and she will become one of 
themselves. But for France she would have been embraced 
instanter, and without such a demonstration of public opinion as 
no Government dare ignore, we shall find Germany brought in at 
the back door, if not at the front door, of the League of Nations. 


THE sections of the Reply on the League of Nations are unsound 
because they indicate a positive itch to sit round a table with 
: the Power whose high crimes and misdemeanours 
re sed > are set forth in the Covering Letter. The League 
of Nations is “the foundation of the Treaty of 

Peace,” we are told, and its authors declare themselves con- 
vinced “ that it introduces an element of progress into the rela- 
tions of peoples which the future will develop and strengthen 
to the advantage of justice and of peace.” They also pointed 
out to the Germans, who had the advantage of knowing the 
Conditions of Peace, which we did not when these pages were 
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written: “The text of the Treaty itself makes it clear that 
it has never been the intention of the Allied and Associated 
Powers that Germany should be indefinitely excluded from 
the League of Nations,” and “‘ any State whose Government shall 
have given clear proofs of its stability as well as of its inten- 
tion to observe its international obligations—particularly those 
obligations which arise out of the Treaty of Peace—will find the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers disposed to support its 
candidature for admission to the League.’”’ This is the first time 
we have met this word “Principal” in this connexion. It 
suggests yet another distinction among Allies upon which more 
light is wanted. Equally vague and unsatisfactory is the demand 
for “‘ a definite test ’’ from Germany which will affect the period 
of her probation ; “ the length of this period will largely depend 
upon the acts of the German Government, and it is within the 
choice of that Government, by its attitude towards the Treaty 
of Peace, to shorten the period of delay which the League of 
Nations, without any intention of prolonging it unduly, shall 
consider it necessary to fix.” That the Allied and Associated 
Powers, at any rate in their English-speaking section, are anxious 
to be hocussed by the Boche is clear from this further sentence : 

“Provided these necessary conditions are assured, they see no 
reason why Germany should not become a member of the League 
in the early future.’”’ Does the scuttling of the German Fleet 
make for or against her immediate inclusion in the League of 
Nations? We should in no way be surprised to learn that 
the enemy has received private assurances from individuals 
whom she might not extravagantly regard as authorized to speak 
on behalf of the British Government that she may expect to 
find herself inside the League of Nations before the close of the 
year should she sign the Peace. This may have been a topic 
when Mr. Ramsay Macdonald lately met Herr Erzberger in 
Switzerland. 


SimiLar weakness is evinced in a clause placing German minorities 
in territories transferred from the German Empire as regards 
,. education, religious, and cultural rights,” under 
ns “Reger? the League of Nations. Nor is the proposal con- 
cerning armaments to be commended. In the words 

of the Reply, “they [the A.A.P.] intend to open negotiations 
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immediately with a view to the eventual adoption of a scheme 
of such general reduction.” It is not quite clear from this as to 
whether Germany will participate in these “ negotiations,” but 
by now imperceptibly the Powers had drifted step by step from 
“the dictated Peace” so prominent on platforms into “a 
negotiated Peace.” This reference to “ negotiations ’’ concerning 
armaments will be interpreted by Germany as an assurance that 
the Allies will disarm if she does. How can France disarm with 
such a neighbour? It is unnecessary to say that the League of 
Nations is the “ King Charles’s head ” cropping up in almost every 
section of the Reply. The territories of Eupen and Malmedy, 
which are essential to the security of Belgium if only because they 
provided Germany with her jumping-off ground, cannot be reunited 
to Belgium without “the League of Nations” being brought in 
to see that “ petitions to this effect are sufficiently supported 
by the population of the district,” while the Saar Basin is involved 
in impossible arrangements in which again the chief part is to be 
played by a body which has so far no existence save that Geneva 
has been selected as its “capital” and Mr. Balfour’s private 
secretary, Sir Eric Drummond, as its Secretary-General with a 
modest stipend of £10,000 a year. With a view to placating 
an implacable enemy, incidentally condemning themselves, the 
A.A.P. remind the authors of the German Note that ‘“ the whole 
arrangement [in the Saar] is temporary, and that at the end of 
fifteen years the inhabitants will have a full and free right to choose 
the sovereignty under which they are to live.” For the establish- 
ment of civil war in the Saar—for that is what it amounts to—the 
French are well aware that they have to thank President Wilson, 
whose popularity is unlikely to increase in France as this scandal 
develops. Happily, M. Clemenceau was able to exclude the League 
of Nations from Alsace-Lorraine, where France gets her way with- 
out obstruction from Washington or London. 


On the other hand, Poland suffers acutely from ignorant oppres- 
sion, chiefly at the hands of Mr. Lloyd George, who has deliberately 
Poland devoted himself to preventing the creation of a 

strong self-supporting Poland, from whom he 
succeeded in persuading President Wilson to join in detaching 
Danzig, which was stolen from her by Prussia in the eighteenth 
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century and is essential to her national independence. It is 
all the more galling to the Poles that this mortal injury should 
be inflicted on them by a professed champion of “‘ smal] nations,” 
and the only argument that can be adduced in support of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s contention is that Prussia dislikes parting with 
Danzig, as with Danzig in her grip or under her influence she 
can squeeze the commercial life out of the new nation she has 
determined to destroy. Mr. Lloyd George has pursued Poland 
with rancour, and in order to defeat her claims he twice set aside 
the Report of the Polish Commission, containing the ablest 
experts on this question, and twice reconstituted that Com- 
mission. His malevolence reappears in the Reply, which provides 
for a plebiscite in Upper Silesia, which is one of the keys to the 
Polish Question. This affords Germany endless opportunities for 
the wire-pulling in which she excels. There are also “ plebiscitary 
districts” in East Prussia, and in fact everything is being done 
to handicap Poland, which has anyhow a difficult row to hoe in 
starting nationai life amidst formidable enemies, of whom not the 
least formidable and the most persistent is the International Jew 
working through his puppet, the Radical Doctrinaire. The most 
bitter enemy of Poland in England is, needless to say, Mr. Lloyd 
George’s organ, the Manchester Guardian. Further confusion in 
Eastern Europe is introduced by the decision to transfer “ Memel 
and the adjoining district ... to the Allied and Associated 
Powers, for the reason that the status of the Lithuanian territory 
is not yet established,” while Danzig, though its “ economic 
interests”’ are pronounced to be “identical” with those of 
Poland, is to be politically separated and made “a free city” 
under the “League of Nations.” We are, however, unable 
to make out, not having the original Conditions of Peace before 
us, whether the League is allotted any duties in Schleswig or 
Heligoland, though, as we know, it is to play a considerable 
and mischievous part in all transferred territories oversea 
through the regime of ‘‘ mandates.” Happily, the pro-German 
proclivities of General Smuts, who has been one of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s most popular, plausible, and deplorable advisers in 
Paris, did not succeed in securing Germany a mandate for 
her former African Colonies, but for several days there were 
positive rumours that General Smuts or Mr. Lloyd George, or 
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both, contemplated handing German South-West Africa or East 
Africa, or both, back to the Boche. We gather, however, from 
the Reply that this effort failed, but we do not envy any Powers 
holding Mandates under the League of Nations in former German 
territory when Germany enters the League. Unless the British 
Dominions adopt a resolute attitude, before they know where they 
are they will find that the Secretary-General of the League, who 
is believed to be peculiarly sympathetic to German claims—and 
who, be it remembered, is a Vaticanist—may have taken some 
step rendering the position of any “mandatory” Power so 
unworkable as to incline her to clear out, which would mean that 
Germany would step in. 


THE Reply deals at length with armaments, and would appear to 
adopt a fairly firm line on paper save in so far as the future is 
Er : compromised by the passage referred to on a 

previous page. The A.A.P. lay down that 
“Germany must consent unconditionally to disarm in advance 
of the Allied and Associated Powers; she must agree to imme- 
diate abolition of universal military service; a definite organiza- 
tion in scale of armament must be enforced. It is essential 
that she should be subjected to special control as regards the 
reduction of her armies and armament, the dismantling of her 
fortifications, and a reduction, conversion, or destruction of her 
military establishments.” But, whilst regarding “the strict 
maintenance of these principles as a sacred duty,” and refusing 
“jn any way to depart from them,” they are nevertheless 
willing, “in the interests of general peace and the welfare of 
the German people,” to make certain modifications. We con- 
fess to not attributing excessive importance to the disarma- 
ment clauses either in their original form or as revised. They are 
mainly electioneering eye-wash for the bamboozlement of the 
British people, who are to be told that Mr. Lloyd George, ‘‘ who 
won the war,”’ has now “ abolished all war by abolishing armaments 
and armies.” As a matter of fact, he has done nothing of the 
kind, and is merely imposing certain paper restrictions on Germany, 
the enforcement of which depends exclusively on the sanction 
behind them in the shape of force. Meanwhile the Lloyd George 
Government have laboured to reduce the British Army to a 
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cipher—they would abolish it if they dared, they will hustle it 
home from the Rhine as soon as they can. Consequently, the 
disarmament clauses of the Peace Treaty are a scrap of paper 
which Germany will tear up at her convenience. There are 
severa] paragraphs on Germany’s war-guiltiness, coupled with the 
ingenuous assertion that “the truth of the charges thus brought 
against them the German people have admitted by their own 
revolution. They have overturned their Government because 
they have discovered that it is the enemy of freedom, justice, and 
equality at home.’ It would be difficult to pack more miscon- 
ception into two sentences. It is true that the Hohenzollerns 
collapsed, because the Emperor fled, but to suggest that the 
German people punished their Rulers for their political crimes is 
to trifle with the truth, as is proved by the character of the men 
still in authority in the Fatherland, of whom the most important 
were identified with the old regime to the point of supporting its 
war policy so long as the Kaiser looked like winning. The A.A.P. 
cannot afford to forget that the Erzbergers, Scheidemanns, 
Brockdorff-Rantzaus, Bernstorffs, and other professional tricksters 
directing German affairs when the Reply was written were up to 
their necks in the war—and “ militarist” to a man, otherwise they 
would not have captured the Government. The German demo- 
cracy, as represented by the Kaiser Socialists, applauded or 
acquiesced in the Treaties of Brest-Litovsk and Bukarest in the 
days of German victory, and were there a turn of the wheel they 
would impose harsher terms on Great Britain and France than 
were inflicted on Russia and Rumania. 


On the question of penalties the Reply informed the”enemy “ that 
they regard this war as a crime deliberately plotted against the 
Penalti life and liberties of the peoples of Europe,” which 
had brought death and mutilation to millions, and 
has left all Europe in terrible suffering. Starvation, unemploy- 
ment, disease, stalks across that Continent from end to end, 
and for decades its peoples will groan under the burdens and 
disorganization the war has caused. They therefore regard the 
punishment of those responsible for bringing these calamities 
on the human race as essential on the score of justice.” More- 
over, it was “not less necessary as a deterrent to others who, 
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at some later date, may be tempted to follow their example.” 
Therefore ‘“‘the trial and punishment of those proved most 
responsible for the crimes and inhuman acts committed in con- 
nexion with a war of aggression is inseparable ” from the proposed 
establishment of the reign of International Law. The tribunals 
to deal with these crimes would “ represent the deliberate judg- 
ment of the greater part of the civilized world, and could not 
contain representatives of nations either from Powers that were 
accomplices in these crimes or that had taken no part in the 
war.” The arraignment of the ex-Emperor was not of a juridical 
character in substance, “ but only initsform” ; he was arraigned 
“as a matter of high international policy, as the minimum of 
what is demanded for a supreme offence against international 
morality, the sanctity of treaties, and the essential rules of justice.” 
Judicial forms will be followed, and judicial procedure adopted, 
and the accused would be assured “ full rights and liberties in 
regard to his defence, and in order that the judgment should be 
of the most solemn and judicial character” the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers undertake “to submit a final list of those who 
must be handed over to justice within one month of the coming 
into force of the Treaty.” The reference to the ex-Kaiser is 
satisfactory in so far as it would appear to pledge the civilized 
Powers to bring him to trial. Nevertheless, we cannot ignore the 
powerful influences that are working in order to prevent his 
being subjected to this “ humiliation.” President Wilson caused 
considerable surprise by opposing the arraignment of the ex- 
Kaiser, but he is reputed to have the support of many American 
lawyers, and—what is more serious—International Jews are 
mobilized to a man on Imperial behalf, and if we may judge from 
the success with which they have succeeded in getting the Treaty 
shaped to their purposes, which for some unintelligible reason 
invariably coincides with the interests of the Fatherland, the 
trial of Wilhelm II is anything but a foregone conclusion, and 
any relaxation of public opinion on this question would inevitably 
result in the arch-criminal going scot-free. We attach special 
importance to this question, on which possibly some of our more 
Conservative readers disagree with us. We regard it, in the 
first place, as a question of justice and good faith towards the 
nations who were the object of a devilish plot that repeatedly 
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came within an ace of success. There is, however, another 
reason of special weight. Should the International Jew, the 
Radical Doctrinaire, and the Independent Labour Party succeed 
in saving the Hohenzollerns it would be whispered throughout 
the Western world that they owed their immunity to “ dynastic 
influences,” which would be a grave injury to every monarchy 
besides being a wicked lie. None are more conscious of the 
necessity of bringing the criminal Kaiser to book than the sove- 
reigns of the States which he sought to destroy, all of whom 
realize there can be no peace in the world unless the Hohenzollerns 
are finally deposed and disposed of. It is significant that our 
Bolsheviks are silent on this subject, regarding Wilhelm II as 
among their most valuable assets. 


On the crucial question of Reparation, which settles the future of 
all the belligerents, innocent and guilty, deciding as it does whether 

ws the most crushing burdens of the war shall fall 
ape on the former or on the latter, the Reply of the 
A.A.P. is, as usual, impressive in words but ambiguous in meaning. 
There is, indeed, a shrewd suspicion that many clauses, studded 
as they are with loopholes, must have been inspired by secret 
sympathizers with Germany, who have cleverly interpolated 
phrases admitting of endless disputation unless decided off-hand 
in her favour. Take, for instance, the direction to the Reparation 
Commission, to which the A.A.P. “themselves delegate power 
and authority . . . so to exercise and interpret its powers as to 
ensure, in the interests of all, an early and complete discharge by 
Germany of her reparation obligations.” That sounds harmless, 
but note the qualification: “It is also instructed to take into 
account the true maintenance of the social, economic, and financial 
structure of a Germany earnestly striving to exercise her full 
power to repair the loss and damage she has done.” That would 
permit those likely to compose this Commission to decide any 
claim in favour of the enemy and against the Allies on the ground 
that the former was “doing her best.” The Commission are 
specifically reminded that their obligations “ are not to be miscon- 
strued ” as giving the Commission powers “ to dictate the domestic 
legislation of Germany.” Therefore al] that the Germans, who 
are not exactly fools in protecting themselves, need do to escape 
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their liabilities is to pass obstructive measures to Reparation, and 
the Commission would be rendered impotent even if it wished 
“to make Germany pay,” which is the last imputation we should 
dream of making on any body nominated by those who have sold 
the pass in Paris. The A.A.P. go out of their way to remind the 
Commission that it has no power “ to prescribe or enforce taxes 
or to dictate the character of the German Budget.” It is likewise 
pointed out that a clause had been introduced in the Conditions 
of Peace “expressly designed to permit of a modification in 
Germany’s interest of a schedule of payments which events may 
demonstrate to be beyond Germany’s reasonable capacity.” We 
can guess how this will be interpreted. 


THE “cloven hoof” also appears in the reminder that “ the 
provisions of the Treaty are in nowise incompatible with the 

creation by Germany of a Commission which will 
ad Hoof ” TPresent Germany in dealings with the Reparation 

Commission and which will constitute an instru- 
mentality for such co-operation as may be necessary.” That is 
to say, after being excommunicated by bell, book, and candle 
in the fulminatory Covering Letter, our enemy is invited to 
“ negotiate’ over Reparation as upon many other matters, 
receiving in advance the assurance that ‘‘ no reason is perceived 
why such a Commission [German] could not work in harmony 
with the Reparation Commission,” and “ this is greatly to be 
desired.” We cordially agree, if the object of the Reparation 
Commission be to assist Germany to escape her just debts to the 
Powers she has deliberately and scientifically ruined. Germany 
is informed that at any time within four months of signing the 
Treaty she is at liberty to submit, and the A.A.P. “ will receive 
and consider, such proposals as Germany may choose to make.” 
For instance, “ Germany may offer a lump sum in settlement 
of her whole liabilities . . . or in settlement of her liabilities 
under any of the particular categories which have been decided 
upon and laid down.” Germany owes the Allies at least 
£24,000,000,000. That was the figure which Mr. Lloyd George 
dangled before the British electors when he needed their votes 
and declared “ those who started it [i.e. the war] must pay to 
the uttermost farthing, and we shall search their pockets for it.” 
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Now, however, instead of searching Germany’s capacious pockets, 
she is invited to offer an unspecified “ lump sum,” say £100, and 
the Allies undertake to “‘ receive and consider” such proposition. 
The moment was well chosen for the publication of the Terms, 
as Parliament was in Recess; not that the Government has 
much to fear from either of our “ tame” Houses, of whom the 
one is continually recruited from the new plutocracy, while the 
other has to swallow whatever issues from the Treasury Bench. 
There is a suggestion that Germany may offer to carry out the 
restoration and reconstruction of the countries she has devastated, 
and it is evident that the A.A.P. will not be hard taskmasters, 
as they state that practically any German proposals “ will be 
seriously and fairly considered ; no one could be better pleased 
than they if, in the result, a fair, a speedy, and a practical settle- 
ment were arrived at.’’ Germany is, anyhow, besought at the 
earliest moment to produce any evidence she can on the recon- 
struction, on which the A.A.P. avow their ignorance. 


NExt we have an insidious, not to say dangerous, clause—because 
of its ambiguity and the desperate efforts that will inevitably 
Insidi be made to exploit it as an undertaking to provide 

Germany with privileged access to raw materials 
that would enable her to start ahead of all Continental com- 
petitors. The Fatherland has escaped the horrors of war. Its 
industrial system is practically intact. We would therefore 
invite our readers’ particular attention to this verbose passage 
from the Reply, which will become the centre of acute controversy, 
and was doubtless in part inspired by the “ Don’t-hurt-Germany- 
or-she-won’t-love-you”” Party: “The resumption of German 
industry involves access by the German people to food-supplies, 
and by the German manufacturers to the necessary raw materials 
and provision for their transport to Germany from overseas. The 
resumption of German industry is an interest of the Allied and 
Associated Powers as well as an interest of Germany.” This 
might be a German counter-proposition, so extraordinarily 
solicitous are its authors concerning German interests, so despe- 
rately anxious to set her on her legs again in full competition 
with themselves, for which purpose they are prepared to accord 
her priority in raw materials and in so much of the shipping 
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of the world as she has not sunk. Might it not have been 
infinitely better and saved an immense amount of friction and 
misunderstanding, as was suggested in the National Review two 
months ago, had the Germans been invited to draw up their 
own Peace Terms, the A.A.P. pledging themselves in advance 
to sign? This suspicious passage continues: “ They are fully 
alive to this fact [i.e. to the need of restoring the competitive 
capacity of the enemy], and therefore declare that they will not 
withhold from Germany commercial facilities without which this 
resumption cannot take place, but that, subject to conditions 
and within limits, which cannot be laid down in advance, and 
subject also to the necessity of having due regard to the special 
economic situation created for Allied and Associated countries 
by German aggression and the war, they are prepared to afford 
Germany facilities in these directions for the common good.” 
“For the common good”?! Shade of Captain Fryatt! Ghosts 
of the Lusitania ! 


In pursuance of their purpose of convincing Germany of their 
sweet reasonableness, the A.A.P. close the chapter on Reparation, 
; which we cannot say is their worst performance 
oe because we are never sure of touching bottom, by 
explaining to the German Plenipotentiaries that 

they must have read into the Conditions of Peace, “in clear 
defiance of their expressed terms, an intention which is not there, 
but which it would be not unnatural to see displayed by victorious 
nations which have been the victims of cruelty and devastation ona 
vast and premeditated scale.” Perish the thought! Though the 
burdens of Germany are “ undeniably heavy,” “‘ they are imposed 
upon conditions of justice by people whose social well-being and 
economic prosperity have been gravely impaired by wrongs which 
it is beyond the utmost power of Germany to repair.” In other 
words, as Germany can’t conveniently pay, doesn’t like paying, 
or wish to pay, the Allies make no serious effort to recover their 
debts. That is the substance of the Reparation clauses as revised 
by the Reply, and it helps us to understand why it was necessary 
to make such a mystery about the Conditions of Peace in defiance 
of everything we had heard concerning ‘“‘ open covenants openly 


arrived at.” Had the British Democracy any rights whatsoever 
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against its politicians it might be suggested that, as there was a 
General Election last year ostensibly for the express purpose of 
consulting the people concerning terms and enabling the Govern- 
ment to get a mandate, it would have been more honest to 
announce then rather than to allow us to learn now that Ministers 
never intended to make any serious effort to make Germany pay, 
and that Great Britain must foot her own War Bill without the 
assistance of a penny—or, at any rate, not much more than a 
penny--from the enemy. Whether the General Election would 
have had precisely the same result had the people been taken 
into the confidence of their politicians is another matter. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s methods are peculiar, and he may have been 
encouraged by previous Parliamentary and platform successes to 
believe that whereas President Lincoln imagined you can only “ fool 
all the people for some time, and some people for all time,” he will 
be able “ to fool all the people for all the time.” Whatever may 
happen to France and Belgium under the Reparation and Financial 
clauses, it is now certain that Great Britain will secure practically 
nothing. It is equally clear that she possesses a Government who 
never intended that she should get anything. The psychology 
of our Front Benches is quite beyond us. They infinitely prefer 
that the British people should be saddled with an income-tax 
rising to ten or twelve shillings in the pound—it may go substan- 
tially higher—rather than that Germany should be seriously 
incommoded or hampered in any form of industrial or commercial 
activity. While putting forward no serious claim on Germany, 
they tell us that unless we “ restore’ Germany she can’t pay the 
bill that is not so much as presented. 


We have dealt with the Revised Terms at inordinate length 
without anything like covering the ground, because not only do 
eal they account for the European crisis, but they 
Durable War ” emphasize the tragedy of British statesmanship. 
We could certainly have saved the situation from 


President Wilson had we cared to. Need we say more concerning 
either Reparation, Finance, or Commerce when the Reply itself 
declares in terms, “ The Financial provisions adopted by the 
Allied and Associated Powers spare the essential interests of Germany 
as far as possible.” That crystallizes the work of the Paris Peace 
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Conference far more effectively—and impartially—-than we could 
hope to do. Coalition Politicians will be hard put to it to give 
an account of their stewardship, because it is obvious that Mr. 
Asquith and his friends could have done no worse in Paris than 
Messrs. Lloyd George and Co. In some respects they might 
have done better. They would certainly have injured our good 
name less, because Mr. Asquith, with all his faults, is not a “ round- 
the-corner man” and you generally know where you are with 
him, which is more than can be said concerning the complicated 
and conflicting manceuvres with which the Chameleon of the 
Rue Nitot persistently bewildered and disquieted our Allies. It 
is even doubtful whether we should have done worse under an 
open and avowed Labour Government, because in that case all 
the Conservative forces of the country would have been in open 
opposition instead of, as now, supporting a pseudo-Bolshevik 
administration which, having collected the patriotic vote last 
December, proceeded to do everything that is anathema to 
patriots, to cast the influence of Great Britain in the wrong direction 
on almost every issue. Mr. Lloyd George has long been regarded 
throughout Europe as the Bolshevik’s friend. Now he has 
established himself as the Boche’s friend, though, to be fair to 
him, he is not the Boche’s only friend in the present Cabinet, 
as his colleagues literally tumbled over one another in supporting 
the policy which has converted the Victory of 1918 into the 
Defeat of 1919. The only wonder is that any one who has perused 
the Revised Terms should have entertained any doubts as to 
whether Germany would “sign.” At the moment of going to 
press, while playing a certain amount of pantomine for the benefit of 
domestic and foreign galleries, Herr Erzberger and Co. are literally 
jumping at the Peace Treaty, though for once Germans are suffi- 
ciently candid to declare in advance that they mean to tear up this 
“scrap of paper” as soon as they dare, i.e. when our Pacifists 
have once more disarmed us. The best comment on this Peace was 
made by a neutral diplomat to an Allied colleague: ‘‘ I congratulate 
you on laying the foundations of a great and durable war.” 


WE are much indebted to Mr. Smillie and our Bolshevists on the 
Coal Commission for bringing “ the Dukes” into the open, and 
for incidentally providing the country with a fighting leader 
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of the anti-Bolshevist forces. It proved a decidedly happy 
move—though hardly from the point of view of the Miners’ 
4 Federation—to parade “the Dukes and their title- 
Very 4» deeds” before Mr. Justice Sankey and his colleagues. 
All good Progressives chortled over the coming 
“picnic.” These “gilded popinjays” would assuredly make 
egregious asses of themselves when confronted with the mining 
gladiators and the trained dialecticians of the Fabian Society, 
and the world would realize how monstrous it was that the lives 
of any section of the community should remain at the mercy of 
such worthless beings as Ducal coal-owners and royalty -receivers. 
The cause of Nationalization, which had already been assured by 
the first Sankey Report, would now attain its goal amid popular 
acclamation. As we all know, the event turned out “ very 
otherwise.” The despised “Dukes” gave a capital account of 
themselves under cross-examination, showing an easy mastery of 
the questions in dispute, and themselves to be generally capable 
and industrious men of business, while in the verbal duels with 
Commissioners anxious to be offensive, the Dukes ”’ had six to 
four the best of it. The public entered with zest into the scenes 
enacted in the Robing Room of the House of Lords, and with 
their natural love of fair-play began to realize that there was 
another side to the views disseminated by a superficial Press 
pandering to what it believed to be the largest number. But the 
greatest service so far rendered by the Coal Commission has been 
to force the Duke of Northumberland to put himself at the head 
of “the great silent Party’ which had hitherto seemed disposed 
to allow judgment to go by default from lack of initiative and 
the conspicuous cowardice of the present generation of our public 
men, particularly those calling themselves ‘‘ Unionists,’ who, by 
force of habit, can only nowadays run away. They apparently 
have no principles, and are prepared to sell every pass at a 
moment’s notice for the Jowest figure. This demoralization dates 
from the day of Sir Robert Peel’s great betrayal in 1846, but was 
immensely accentuated by the Lansdowne-Balfour scuttle over 
the Parliament Bill of 1911, after which the Unionist Party 
ceased to be a fighting machine, and under Mr. Bonar Law it has 
degenerated into an agency for the multiplication of titled 
nonentities. 
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Because there is no Leadership on any Front Bench of either 
House of Parliament—because the House of Lords has reduced 

’ itself to impotence and the House of Commons is 
haniontnie permanently sterile—the public look elsewhere 
than to the accredited quarters, from which they know there will 
be no response on any issue at any juncture. Our professional 
politicians are all too terrified of one another and of divers bogies 
of their own creation to take any risk or to make any move except 
in the direction of some Labour caucus. The great mass of the 
people, who are sound and sensible and ready to hear reason, are 
completely ignored in the permutations and combinations of 
“the great, wise, and eminent”’ statesmen, who alone are satisfied 
with their own achievements. The hungry sheep look up and 
are not fed, with the inevitable result that discontent and unrest 
steadily spread. Some dislocation was inevitable during the 
period of transition from so great a war to peace, but the only 
serious danger of that “ revolution’ which haunts the dreams of 
Cabinet Ministers resides in their own incapacity upon every 
public question, foreign and domestic, for though living with 
their ears to the ground, they never hear what is happening, and 
consistently mistake the whisper of some interested faction for 
the voice of the great multitude. They will never make the world 
safe for democracy because they have not begun to understand 
the A B C of democracy, and credit every clique with a “‘ Labour” 
label with ability to “ upset the coach.” That way coaches are 
upset. Owing to the palsied condition of all Front-Benchers, 
especially upon industrial questions, the address of the Duke of 
Northumberland at the Junior Constitutional Club (June 12) 
caused a veritable sensation in political circles. Here at last was 
a man—and a Duke to boot—with the courage to say openly 
what so many men had long been thinking, and without 
exaggeration or flattery it may be said that fate and Mr. Smillie 
have combined to provide us with what we most needed—namely, 
a lead and a leader. The whole Bolshevist conspiracy, of which 
the Coal Commission is the corner-stone, was subjected to 
searching and ruthless analysis, and for the first time the public 
are afforded the means of seeing what is “in the wind.” This 
is no struggle between “‘ the Dukes” on the one hand and “ the 
People” on the other over mining royalties or any other form of 
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property which the few exploit at the expense of the many. It 
is an attempt of a small clique of miners’ agents to corner the 
country and capture the State for their own political purposes. The 
working miner is merely the pawn of the wire-puller. We have, 
in fact, a repetition of the process that has destroyed Russia, the 
only difference being that Lenin and Trotsky have different names 
in this country, and possibly the methods of their imitators differ 
from the original in that Englishmen and Scotchmen differ from 
Russians. 


Tue Duke of Northumberland began by pointing out that much 
time had been wasted in academic discussion on the abstract 
? merits or demerits of the nationalization of certain 
oe industries, whereas the only schemes actually 
before the country “mean revolution and the 

overthrow of all existing forms of government.” This attempt 
took shape at a conference of the Miners’ Federation at Southport 
on January 14, the temper of which was clearly revealed by Mr. 
Smillie’s declaration that unless all their demands were instantly 
granted, the miners would themselves fix the date for nationaliza- 
tion. Their scant interest in the well-being of the community 
might be gathered from Mr. Smillie’s further observation: ‘‘ The 
nation was fully able to concede the miners’ demands, and 
if the rates for coal had to be measured by the needs of the 
producers, then the prices must be raised in order to do justice to 
the mine-workers.” This revolutionary movement was not really 
representative, because the Miners’ Federation only purported to 
Tepresent 650,000 out of the 1,100,000 mine-workers of Great 
Britain, and in practice its resolutions did not even reflect these, 
because such questions were never put fairly and squarely before 
the voters, who were merely asked whether they wished to have 
their wages raised or their working hours reduced. Only a 
small percentage of them took the trouble to vote. As a result, 
labour organizations were steadily falling into the hands of the 
extreme section. The ballot for or against a strike was often 
& mere travesty, and the Duke informed his audience, “I have 
been told by miners themselves that they were ordered by the 
trade union’s officials to vote three times over when the last 
strike ballot was taken.” It was, therefore, a delusion to suppose 
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that any great majority of miners favoured the unpatriotic 
policy of forcing the Government to surrender by threatening 
a general strike at a time when the country occupied an ex- 
traordinarily difficult position and Boshevism was rampant 
abroad. 


Let us never forget “‘ this openly unpatriotic and anti-national 
policy is in no way the policy of labour, which has shown itself 

aoe essentially sound and patriotic throughout the war, 
but its adoption by the executive of the Federation, 
who falsely claim to represent the miners, is in no 
way surprising in view of its past record.” It was Mr. Smillie 
who during the war had founded a labour organization to oppose 
compulsory service, and at the notorious Leeds Conference in 
June 1917 which had been universally condemned as “ bogus,” 
Mr. Smillie associated himself with Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and 
Mr. Snowden and other Pacifists in recommending a patched-up 
peace as ‘“‘the Allied Powers could not knock out the Central 
Powers.” For our own part we should never be surprised to learn 
that Mr. Lloyd George, who has done such strange things in his 
time, was privy to the Leeds Conference, because at this time, 
as we lately learnt from Mr. Arthur Henderson, our Prime Minister 
favoured the Stockholm Conference, which was akin to that of 
Leeds. Mr. Smillie had associated himself with what was known 
as the Russian Revolution Movement, declaring at a meeting of 
the Manchester and Salford Labour Party (May 6, 1917), “he 
believed the time was not far distant when revolutions of 4 
similar kind would take place in every country in Europe.” Mr. 
Smillie had likewise supported the formation of Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Councils, and so lately as November 9, 1918, sent the 
following message to the Reunion of Rebels dinner, held at the 
Bell Inn, Holborn: “ Say to my comrades that it is impossible for 
me to be present, as I am speaking to the men of Blackburn on 
Saturday, for the purpose of urging them to utterly refuse to 
recognize the Coalition Government, and to at once form the 
Soviet Workers’ Government, as the time is now arriving for the 
workers to control their own destiny.” He followed this up by 
suggesting that the Labour Party should invite the Sinn-Feiners 
“to come over and help them.” 


on, 
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As the speaker pointed out, Mr. Smillie’s antecedents enabled us 
to appreciate the true inwardness of the present policy of the 
A Fortni Miners’ Federation, and it was “a ludicrous and 

wala disgraceful farce’ on the part of the Government 
to meet the demands of such a body by appointing a Coal Com- 
mission to report in one fortnight under menace. Three Reports 
were delivered, representing various opinions, the so-called ‘‘Sankey 
Report” being an obvious compromise designed to placate the 
miners concerning wages and hours, while it took a most important 
initial step towards nationalization by asserting that “ the present 
system of ownership and working in the coal industries stands 
condemned, and some other system must be substituted for it, 
either nationalization or a method of unification by national 
purchase and (or) by joint control.” Could anything be more 
ridiculous than this condemnation of the conduct of an industry 
which was the greatest asset in the country, its principal source 
of wealth, the product of which was essential to every other form 
of industrial activity, and the ramifications of which were infinitely 
complicated—in a fortnight? Every one knew that this whole 
business was what is commonly called “a put-up job,” inspired 
exclusively by fear “ pure and simple—fear on the part of the 
Government as to what the Miners’ Federation might do if that 
verdict were not recorded.” We have no longer any right to be 
surprised at any exhibition of cowardice of which the Lloyd 
Georges, the Bonar Laws, and the rest of them may be guilty, but 
we cannot resist recording our regret that any judge of the High 
Court should be involved in this deplorable business, and we are 
grateful to the Duke of Northumberland for stigmatizing this 
wretched Sankey Report as it deserves. He gave his audience a 
caustic description of the Commission’s methods, “‘ worthy of the 
trial scene in Alice in Wonderland.” This body had brought 
nothing but discredit on the Government which instituted it, and 
on the Parliament which authorized it. It had made us a 
laughing-stock to the world, and its only advantage was that its 
conduct had been such “ that its verdict when given will not be 
worth the paper on which it is written.” Among its members 
were certain Fabians admirably described by Professor Hearnshaw 
in his book, Democracy at the Crossways, as “‘ so-called intellectuals, 
who by their command over words, and by their skill in camou- 
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flaging error with imitations of argument, have secured a position 
of leadership which they have used to guide the hosts of labour 
into the barren deserts of delusive mirages.” The wisdom of this 
school had been evinced by Mr. Sidney Webb’s statement that 
“human nature can be reformed by Act of Parliament.” and 
mine-managers and other officials “ spiritualized” by working 
for the State ! 


TE Miners’ Federation had propounded a scheme which left no 
room for illusions as to their objective, which was nothing less 
pee than to seize the government of the country. A 
National Mining Council was to be set up, consisting 
of twenty persons besides the Minister of Mines, who was to be 
chairman. Half this Council would be nominated by the miners 
and half by the Government, its powers being delegated to 
District Councils and Pit Councils. The State was to purchase 
all the collieries and vest them in the Mining Council, which 
would have supreme executive power over the industry, together 
with the right to take over what were described as “ associated ” 
enterprises at its own sweet will. Under this scheme Government 
and Parliament would be completely subservient to the Miners’ 
Federation. Not only would the Council consist, as regards 
50 per cent. of its members, of the Miners’ Federation now 
threatening the country with paralysis unless its demands were 
acceded to, but the Council itself, as the Duke of Northumberland 
pointed out, “is to be placed in a position wholly different from 
any other body of a similar kind, because the Minister of Mines 
is not, like other Ministers, to be personally responsible to Parlia- 
ment.’’ This responsibility is assumed by the Council, and the 
Minister is actually described as a ‘‘ go-between ” between Govern- 
ment and Council. When it was pointed out before the Coal 
Commission to one of the sponsors of this project, Mr. Straker, 
that Parliament might object to wholly unconstitutional pro- 
cedure, making the Minister a mere puppet of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion, he replied, “‘ The House of Commons would have to be 
educated up to these things,” admitting that the scheme meant 
“the abandonment of all principles of government as understood 
at the present time.” It is sometimes complained by Radicals 
that the word “ Bolshevist ” is too freely used as a brickbat against 
any unpalatable proposal, but no one will dispute its applicability 


we 
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to the avowed policy of the Miners’ Federation, which, as the 
speaker observed, would provide unlimited jobs for them and 
their friends through the District Councils, Pit Councils, ete. 
“Imagine the carnival of corruption, bribery, jobbery, and 
tyranny which will exist under the regime of the Mining Council, 
supported by the expropriated wealth of those whose brains and 
enterprise have built up one of the greatest and most successful 
industries in existence ! ” 


Ir was Bolshevism pure and simple, which under “the scheme” 
could be extended by a stroke of the pen to any other industry 
Bolshevi of which the Mining Council desired control. Mr. 

Smillie had admitted to the Duke of Northumber- 
land that he favoured the “ taking over” of all land, and as land 
ownership was ex hypothesi wrongful, it was absurd to suppose 
that the owners would be compensated. Mr. Smillie having 
announced that “‘ the economic conditions of to-day cannot be 
squared with Christianity,” accordingly proposed to square them 
by transforming the eighth Commandment from “ Thou shalt not 
steal” into “Thou shalt steal.” It never occurred to these 
people to show any enthusiasm for their own theories by, in the 
first place, “ Nationalizing their own organization,” which would 
be a real advantage, as it would at least ensure that the Miners’ 
Federation, “ which is to deprive Englishmen of their liberties, 
was uncorrupt, honest, just, and democratic. At present it is 
none of these things. It is pure Prussianism, without even its 
efficiency or its absence from corruption.” The speaker ended 
his remarkable indictment with a tribute to the working classes, 
who would realize before long how grossly their case has been 
mismanaged by Messrs. Smillie and Co., especially by their folly in 
embodying these revolutionary doctrines in this ludicrous draft Bill. 
The Sankey Commission issues further Reports as we go to press— 
the Chairman’s favouring Nationalization. We can only repeat 
our regret that any judge should be brought into such a business. 


Many other topics should have been touched upon in these pages, 

but we preferred to concentrate on analysing the Peace Terms, 
which it is all-important for our readers to grasp 

su as they really are rather than as certain interested 
enthusiasts represent them tobe. It was never more 


important than now to keep our powder dry and heed the wisdom 
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of men like Sir Douglas Haig, who know war too well to wish its 
recurrence, and realize that the one certain way to bring it back is 
for Britain, of all Powers, to disarm. There is serious risk just now 
lest a spendthrift Government, whilst squandering our substance 
in riotous living and wild-cat schemes, should cut away the 
essentials, i.e. national defence. Short-Sight has resumed her 
old pre-war pride of place. We would suggest, therefore, that 
those of our readers who subscribe to the Victory Loan, as all 
are disposed to do—despite the ultra-American methods by which 
it is pressed upon us--should accompany their applications 
to the Bank of England by a formal written protest against 
Government extravagance. Were this done on a sufficient scale 
it would help to arrest the Rake’s progress, which alarms Sir 
Auckland Geddes, who warns us against coming want, and 
denounces present expenditure—forgetting that the Premier 
Rake inhabits 10 Downing Street, and that until he changes his 
habits or his habitation there is no hope of economy anywhere. 
When the people see their Government throwing away hundreds 
of millions, is it astonishing that they should chuck about their 
money, or that the ceaseless unrest among politicians should 
provoke a similar phenomenon in other classes, until talk of 
“the coming Revolution” abounds? Also, when our Govern- 
ment is observed patronizing Bolshevist Governments abroad, 
can we be surprised that Bolshevism should demonstrate at 
home? In this connexion, however, there are two satisfactory 
items of intelligence, which we owe chiefly to Mr. Winston Churchill 
and Lord Curzon. One is the “ recognition ” of Admiral Kolchak, 
the gallant sailor and successful soldier, who is endeavouring to 
rescue Russia from the Bolshevik and the Boche. The other is 
the K.C.B. to General Denikin, whose recent successes are among 
the few bright spots in an international situation marked by acute 
crises everywhere, especially Italy, who the Allied and Associated 
Powers seem bent on driving back into the arms of Germany. After 
Captain Alcock’s brilliant direct flight of the Atlantic which secured 
the Daily Mail £10,000 prize, the home event that has aroused 
most interest, not to say indignation, is the publication of Viscount 
French’s book, ‘‘ 1914.”’ It reaches us too late for notice here. We 
observe that it is actually dedicated to the present Prime Minister, 
upon whose attitude when Chancellor of the Exchequer a sidelight 
is thrown elsewhere in this number. 
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SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 


Ar last the public have been informed what the League of Nations 
really means. It was certainly time, for if the future system of 
international relations is to be toinded on this principle, the 
public should have known all about it iong before this. It is 
true that no opinion they may express upon it will affect the 
question, because there is no intention of submitting the decision 
tothem. This seems somewhat strange, in view of what we have 
been told about the value of “open,” as distinguished from 
“secret,” diplomacy. Indeed, we are told that the great advan- 
tage of the League is that it is democratic ; it will bring all the 
peoples of the world into touch with the foreign policy of their 
Governments, but the foundation on which that foreign policy 
rests is nevertheless a matter with which Parliament has no 
concern. If it had been left to the diplomatists to establish this 
system, the public might have been content to acquiesce, for, 
with all the faults of the old diplomacy, there is something to 
be said for the principle that “there is nothing like leather,” 
but when the matter is left in the hands of a body of amateurs 
the public should be very chary of accepting their conclusions 
without exhaustive investigation. 

Many excellent people have greeted this scheme with enthu- 
siasm, not so much from any conviction of its practical success 
as from a vague idea that there is a kind of ethical or religious 
principle involved in it. This idea has been fostered by the 
Church of England; many of its bishops, led by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who was present and spoke at the meeting at the 
Albert Hall, have given it their enthusiastic support. If their action 
had merely consisted in showing their approval of any honest effort 
on the part of a stricken world to establish peace on a secure 
foundation, no criticism could have been directed against it ; 
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but they have gone much further than that, and their action 
really amounts to associating the Church with a political expedient. 
“ At bottom,” said the Archbishop, speaking of the League, “ it 
was the fruit of the Christian faith.”” Now, with all due deference 
to the Archbishop, this League no more deserves that description 
than, say, the Roman Empire, which was certainly a far more 
efficient League and had nothing whatever to do with the Christian 
faith. The truth is, it is just as much a political device as is 
any other principle of foreign policy. It is not a whit more 
Christian than the principle of the balance of power. But, 
apart from this, there is apparently, to judge from the phrases 
used, a vague notion that it is a means of achieving the Christian 
ideal. If this can be done by political means, what becomes of 
the Church’s mission ? 

But, as a matter of fact, this policy is indistinguishable 
from that of the balance of power ; both are based on the principle 
of combination against an aggressor. The only difference is that 
one is reasonably effective ; the other is not. The fact that the 
supporters of the League claim, to quote Lord Robert Cecil, that it 
provides “‘ machinery for the discussion of international Labour 
questions, the improvement of health and hygiene, the protection 
of native races,” the removal of abuses such as the sale of opium 
and of arms and ammunition, etc., is no argument for the 
League at all. All these results could be obtained perfectly well 
by improving our diplomatic machinery and holding periodical 
International Conferences. But it may be said, Why object to 
the League? It can do no harm—at least it points us to an 
ideal of brotherhood and closer co-operation between nations. 
The answer to this question is that the League would be harmless 
if it rendered us more, instead of less prepared for war in the 
future. Its supporters do not, of course, assert any such exagge- 
rated claim as that it eliminates the danger of war, but they do 
assert that it will tend to remove the minor causes of conflict by a 
general improvement in the system of international relations, and 
that we shall be better prepared for war because we shall receive 
more notice when a danger arises, and the whole machinery of the 
League will be brought into play to avert it. But this argument 
really ignores the danger of a future attempt to dominate the world 
such as has been made by Germany. It is against this danger, above 
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all others, that the world should prepare. When Lord Robert Cecil 
accuses the critics of the League of being reactionaries, he over- 
looks the fact that students of history are entitled to point out 
that its lessons offer a much more practical safeguard against 
war than the League. The true safeguard is now what it has 
always been throughout history, a Continental alliance against 
the probable aggressor, but an Alliance is the very thing which 


‘ the League desires to avoid. The French, who are at least a 


practical people, pointed out that if the League was to be a 
reality, its members should -prepare combined plans for the 
defence of their territories, and that the General Staffs of these 
Powers should draw up plans for this purpose. The refusal 
of President Wilson to consider this proposal because it was 
inconsistent with the character of the League is a sufficient 
indication of the total lack of security provided by it. He 
carried this doctrine to its logical conclusion when he stated 
that the best security for France lay, not in the strength of her 
frontier or in her defensive preparations, but in the guarantee 
of the League. But in what does that guarantee consist? It 
is curious to note that in spite of this blind disregard for realities, 
the Allies have been eventually compelled to form an Alliance 
which includes America—a fact which has really knocked the 
bottom out of the League altogether. Although America has 
joined this Alliance, it is understood that she undertakes no 
guarantee to send any definite number of troops in the event 
of war, and the action of President Wilson in this respect, as well 
as in others, is a curious commentary on the ideals on which the 
League was founded. It is perfectly evident that no such magni- 
ficent conception as this could possibly materialize unless it were 
based on the principle of self-sacrifice. To establish a rea] League 
of Nations it was absolutely necessary to embark on a fresh war. 
Such ideals as the self-determination of peoples and “ making 
the world safe for democracy ” obviously involved nothing less 
than a crusade. If the peoples of Austria-Hungary were really 
to determine their own destiny, it was essential to restore order 
in Central Europe by force of arms and to create conditions under 
which they would be left completely unhampered in the selection 
of their form of Government. To sit in Paris and to issue decrees 
which might or might not be carried into effect was clearly 
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futile. The Bolshevik Government in Russia was no less insu- 
perable a bar to the League of Nations and to the principle of 
self-determination, but President Wilson left it severely alone. 
Every American soldier was withdrawn from Russia, and the 
British and French were left to bear the brunt, both in Eastern 
Europe and on the Rhine. This is a remarkable illustration of 
the belief of the theorist that all problems can be solved by phrases, 
The present situation certainly has its comic side. The policy of 
the President of the United States, who more than any other is 
responsible for this scheme, but who has done less than any other 
to give effect to it, is arousing a bitter feeling of hostility in the 
United States against this country for having, as is alleged, tricked 
President Wilson into proposals which sacrifice American interests 
and are designed solely to benefit Great Britain. This is hardly 
a good beginning for the League, the first result of which is to 
embitter the relations between British and Americans. 

It is understood that the Department which has been engaged 
in Paris in producing this scheme disclaims any responsibility 
for the Terms of Peace; in other words, we have had a body of 
men drawing up a policy for future international relations, while 
another body of men has been actually deciding the conditions 
of the European settlement. How can you settle a policy 
without any reference to the foundation on which that policy 
must rest ? 

The opponents of the League are accused of having no alter- 
native to offer. As a matter of fact, the League has probably 
sacrificed a finer opportunity for establishing peace on a sure 
foundation than has existed at any previous period in history. 
The Entente Powers were, after the Armistice, absolutely supreme 
—they could have imposed any conditions both on enemies and 
neutrals. With a definite offensive and defensive alliance between 
Italy, France, Belgium, Holland, and Denmark ; with the British 
Fleet securely established at the mouth of the Baltic and with 
Constantinople in our hands ; with a combined, carefully thought 
out scheme of defence, of a line stretching from the North Sea to 
the Swiss frontier ; with a definite guarantee of military support 
from Great Britain ; with Germany deprived of essential require- 
ments for the manufacture of munitions and materials of war ; 
with the British Fleet in a position to blockade every German 
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harbour at a few hours’ notice--the Western Allies would at least 
have been secure for the next fifty years or more. Whether they 
will be so now is problematical. 

It is not the least serious feature of this scheme that the British 
people have been led to expect more from it than even its most 
ardent supporters now claim. To a large section of the public 
it has meant the avoidance of future war, the reduction of the 
burden of armaments, the disappearance for ever of conscription, 
and a new era in international relations. When they hear that 
the only real benefits claimed for the League are that it will 
improve our diplomatic machinery and render it easier to settle 
minor questions, such as the sale of opium or the arms traffic, 
their feeling is likely to be that they have once more been 
deceived by their leaders. 


NorRTHUMBERLAND 


THE AFGHAN QUESTION 


THovucH to the earthly man not much more than a wilderness of 


blizzard-swept ranges and steaming deserts, to one man at least 
Afghanistan is a paradise. For the philosopher who loves to 
moralize on “the lessons of experience,” and “the teaching of 
history,” she is a theme ready to his hand. The history of the 
First Afghan War “ repeated itself” in an astonishing number of 

rticulars in the Second, and has already begun to do so in the 
Third , and—if we are not careful—will do so in more respects 
than is altogether convenient. 

It would be out of place to detail here the history of either 
of those wars. It will be sufficient to touch on a few salient 
points. Each arose in consequence of apprehensions of danger to 
our own frontier from Russian influence. We had been the more 
popular Power of the two ; then all of a sudden misfortune dogged 
our diplomatic steps; we were disliked ; and a Russian mission 
was welcomed to Kabul. The policy then adopted was to ensure 
a friendly Afghanistan by the forcible establishment of a British 
mission. It met with opponents—the Court of Directors and the 
Duke of Wellington in the first case, Lord Lawrence and the 
Liberal Party generally in the second. Nevertheless it was carried 
out, the main line of invasion being by way of Sindh, the Bolan 
Pass, Quetta, and Kandahar. To reach and hold or to overawe 
Kabul proved perfectly easy ; so did the instalment of a British 
Mission by the side of a weak and untrustworthy, though appa- 
rently friendly, Amir. There followed a lull during which we 
seemed to have achieved our ose. Then came the thunder- 
clap. Sir Alexander Burnes, bend of the Mission in Kabul City, 


was murdered on November 2, 1841. There was a British army, ~ 


but it was outside the walls; it could do nothing, and its own 
destruction followed. All Afghanistan rose, there was nothing for 
it but to retreat to Jalalabad, the nearest place of refuge; of 
twelve thousand soldiers and followers, reduced to a famished 
demoralized mob, almost all perished in the snow; only one, 
Dr. Brydon, the central figure of a celebrated picture, reached the 
ce of the gallant Sale. On the second occasion the 
British Envoy was left in Kabul with no support but a small guard 
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of Indian troops, who were all murdered with him. In both cases 
Kabul was now occupied (in the case of the First Afghan War it 
was @ reoccupation) without much difficulty. General Roberts’s 
army was besieged in Kabul in the winter of 1878-79, much as 
General Elphinstone’s had been in that of 1841, though in this 
case without fatal results. The First Afghan War ends with the 
reoccupation of Kabul and our retirement after re-establishi 

our prestige. For the Second, to complete the parallel, a striking 
military reverse was still wanting. A British army was heavily 
defeated at Maiwand, close to Kandahar, in the summer of 1879. 
On this, Roberts, who had nobly extricated himself from his diffi- 
culties of the winter, made his famous march, and fought his 
fight, for the rescue of our troops in that city. Each war ends 
finally in our placing on the throne practically the last man we 
thought of domg so at the commencement. In the first it was 
Dost Muhammad, the very man we fought to dethrone, and did 
dethrone ; in the second, Abdur Rahman, who had just been 
spending a period of exile in Russia! They were as good men 
as we could have chosen. They could stand without the loathed 
support of foreign bayonets, and could understand their iaterest 
and kept good friends with us in the main. Both gave us trouble, 
however, the former during the Second Sikh War, and the latter 
during the frontier wars of the nineties. Again, Dost Muham- 
mad, after Sir Herbert Edwardes’s treaty with him, was staunch 
to us through the far more tempting trial of the Indian Mutiny, 
while Abdur Rahman’s son Habibullah, who had also signed a 
fresh treaty with us and visited Calcutta, resisted the blandish- 
_ of German and Turkish missions throughout the Great 

jar. 

The intrigues of an unfriendly Russia, which invariably ends 
by leaving its dupe in the lurch, have caused this third war. 
There can be no doubt that Nasrullah, the “‘ Shahzada ” who was 
entertained in London nearly a quarter of a century ago and has 
had unfriendly feelings towards Englishmen ever since, along with 
other pewen Ge members of the royal family and chiefs, had 
been encouraged by those Germans and Turks who succeeded in 
breaking through the Anglo-Russian cordon established in the 
second year of the war. But Bolshevik intrigue supplied the 
driving-power. Habibullah was murdered, and his brother Nas- 
tullah, who is believed to have instigated the crime, seized the 
throne. What followed is obscure. It seems that the usurper 
was unable to carry the army with him, and that Amanullah, 
third son of the late ruler, who was believed to be friendly to our- 
selves, threw him into prison and became Amir himself. The 
new Amir is not much more than a boy, and he apparently found 
the anti-English atmosphere too strong for him and went to war 
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with us entirely unprovoked, without the shadow of a grievance, 
It hardly matters which hypothesis we take. The situation 
calls for strong measures. Either Amanullah, though powerful 
enough to make head successfully against his influential uncle, 
had to yield to the anti-English clamour, in which case the Anglo- 

hobe element in Afghanistan must be very strong; or else he 
a been all along a bitter and treacherous enemy, intentionally 
deceiving us by the warm professions of friendship which he made 
on his accession. 

The above remarks have whatever value may attach to them 
quite irrespective of whatever the actual situation, political and 
military, may turn out to be when these lines leave the press. 
They are general considerations, founded on events which preceded 
the Amir’s invasion of our borders, and the general character of 
Afghanistan. The Afghans are an intelligent people, and—like 
most hill-men—essentially free and democratic. They cannot be 
dragged blindfold into wars, and it follows that no punishment 
of their ruler or rulers, whether by exacting an indemnity, de 
thronement, repatriation, or otherwise, will furnish sufficient 
security for their good behaviour. Nor do we require their terri- 
tory. We have a scientific frontier which, as sot the boundary 
between Afghanistan and our territory, cannot well be improved 
upon. It is no case for strategic guarantees. Much less do we 
desire to annex, or to form a protectorate of, or in any way become 
— for, Afghanistan as a whole. Parts of the country, 
and its products, its carpets, its fruit, its game, its fish, may be 
excellent. But as a ei we have no use for it. The only solu- 
tion seems to be the one we have found necessary in the past— 
a temporary occupation of a considerable part of the country, 
including, almost certainly, Kabul and Kandahar, and an en- 
deavour during the breathing-space so obtained to discover 4 
ruler who realizes the benefits of a British alliance, while he is 
strong enough to maintain himself without our help. Once he 
is found the Afghan people have been taught their lesson, 
we may withdraw, and not a single Briton need be left in an 
official capacity on the west of the frontier. 

Such an occupation is a very serious matter; and that this 
was wn to the mind of the Viceroy and his Councillors in the 
last few months we can have no doubt. It was with a thrill of 


surprise that we read that by May 9 Afghan troops had been 
allowed quietly to occupy important tactical points on both sides 
of the Khyber Pass and barely thirty miles from Peshawar— 
particularly those of us who knew that here was no question what- 
ever of a bona fide boundary dispute. The reason is simple. Once 
we struck we could not remain on the defensive--we were bound 
to press onward, and it was essential at almost any cost to make 
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it perfectly clear who were the aggressors. It must be remembered 
that whenever the forces of unrighteousness burst upon the pax 
Britannica on the frontiers of India, there are always a few gentle- 
men of weak intellects and bad hearts who do not understand 
facts, and imagine nothing but evil of the guardians of the Empire, 
ready with their bray. Owing to the wise restraint of the Govern- 
ment of India, they will mislead a minimum of the public on this 
occasion. It is almost certain, indeed, that any talk of occupation 
will be felt. bitterly, not only by this class of critic, but by many 
a reasonable man who has no hostility to the British Empire in 
principle, but who resents the idea of a big war on the frontier 
of India just as the country has emerged from her supreme trial. 
But we cannot choose our time; and at least we may recognize 
that a ruler so moderate as Lord Chelmsford has shown himself, 
is not likely to fall a victim to either panic or chauvinism. 

In any case there is unlikely to be any sort of move forward 
on our part till the early autumn, and the request for an armistice 
is a timely one from our point of view. Assuming that the last 
days of September see our troops in motion it is of interest to 
note the strategic lessons of previous wars. 

Afghanistan is easy to invade and difficult to hold. Our 
armies can, like Napoleon’s in Spain in the Peninsular War, march 
into every corner of the country—and call their own precisely the 
particular piece of ground on which they are encamped, and no 
more. Commissariat difficulties in a country mainly desert are 
immense. Large numbers will be required on lines of communica- 
tion to guard against guerilla warfare, for which the inhabitants 
are more suited than for regular fighting. The proper line of 
invasion is from the south by Quetta and Chaman. At the latter 
place everything is, or should be, ready for the railway—already 
surveyed—-to Kandahar, a comparatively level run into the richest 
and most vulnerable part of the enemy’s country. Here, too, our 
border marches directly with that of Afghanistan, and no trouble 
is to be expected from frontier tribes. 

It remains to be noticed how far things have changed from 
what they were in 1838 and 1878. 

First, as regards the frontier. In those years Afghanistan 
had very much the same frontier as now, but there are at least 
two important changes in our favour. Owing to railway facilities, 
our concentration at Chaman for the invasion of Southern Afghani- 
stan can be much more rapid and effective. Further, we now 
hold the Khyber Pass commanding the nearest road to India 
from Kabul, and, as a matter of fact, have pressed forward since 
the ce operations began as far as Dakka, which is ares nd 
a e plain on the Afghan side of the pass, and 1800 feet below 


di Kotal, a fort which commands its highest point. 
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Our relations with the frontier tribes have improved consider- 
ably. In books of a not much earlier date than the Mutiny, one 
is apt to find every one west of the Indus lumped together as 
Afghans. In the present day we know of at least two sharply 
marked distinctions, on the line from Attock on the Indus to 
Kabul. First comes the Pathan, who dwells in the fertile district 
of Peshawar in British India, a comfortable agricultural gentleman 
who has little beyond language in common with the lawless 
mountaineer who ranges in the tribal territory within our sphere 
of influence along the twenty-five miles of road between Jamrud 
and Landi Khana. On the Afghan side near the border there are 
some tribal formations akin to the tribes on our own side, as might 
be expected. But when we are well out on the plain we find the 
Afghan proper. The inhabitant of Kabul speaks not Pashtu— 
the language of the Pathan—but a sort of Persian, and, as might 
be expected of those who speak that tongue, has some of the vices 
of civilization, and no large portion of the manliness and wild 
courage of the frontiersman. Ever since we abandoned the absurd 
policy, originally adopted in the name of humanitarianism, of 
eaving the —— tribes entirely to themselves, we have 
cultivated friendly relations with them without unnecessary inter- 
ference, and the good effect of this has been seen in the extremely 
satisfactory behaviour of some of them in the last few weeks. 
The Mohmand, Afridi, or Mahsud is far more likely to follow the 
same flag as the British militia officer, whom he knows, who 
speaks his own language, and with whom he has almost every- 
thing in common but his religion, than that of the Afghan who 
sends missionaries into the country to proclaim a jehad for his 
own transparent ends. At the same time these hardy moun- 
taineers, who have been treated with extraordinary leniency in 
the past few years, are not likely to let pass any chance that may 
arise of a little plunder at our expense, and till the Afghan question 
is settled we shall have to keep anything from 20,000 to 50,000 
troops watching the independent territory alone. 

There is a considerable change in our relative strength as 
compared with the enemy’s. It is a curious fact that in the war 
of 1838-42 the Afghans were better armed than ourselves. At 
present we have many thousands of soldiers, both British and 
Indian, trained on the battlefields of the world to the use of the 
latest devices of science. Mechanical transport is a tremendous 
advantage in a country where commissariat is one of the chief 
difficulties ; armoured cars are another; and aeroplanes the 
greatest of all. 

It is worth while here to ask whether aeroplanes cannot do 
everything ; whether in view of the success the new arm has 
already obtained we may not trust to it altogether, and dispense 
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with the necessity for any advance into the country by land ? 
There is good reason for supposing that it cannot. The eagle may 
be called the lord of birds, but he has never yet been recognized 
as king of the forest. The writer of this article never yet heard of 
an aeroplane which took a prisoner, or collected a pennyworth of re- 
quisitions. A rain of bombs may cause a panic ; but what is wanted 
is a state of reasonableness, to which a panic does not conduce. 
Where there is military occupation, fear is tempered with respect— 
often even gratitude for the restoration of order, qualities neces- 
sary for a settlement which an air attack is impotent to bring 
into existence. No one who is conversant with the Mahsud 
operations of last year, in which aeroplanes were fully employed, 
or who considers the success which Nadir Khan has already 
enjoyed in destroying the Thal bazaar and investing the fort, can 

ibly suppose that our air service is altogether irresistible in 
its present strength. There remains only terrorism; and if the 
Amir signs a peace under such influence it will only be one which 
he does not mean to, or which those of his people who have not 
been subject to it will not allow him to, fulfil. 

There remains the interesting question whether the Afghans 
are any more reasonable—more possible to live with and to 
conclude satisfactory agreements with—than in former days. The 
answer is, No. In the last two years civilization in most of that 
part of the Old World which lies east of a line drawn along the 
east coast of the Baltic, west of Poland, Rumania, and Turkey, 
and cutting across Asia so as to exclude Palestine and Mesopo- 
tamia, has gone steadily backwards, and Afghanistan is no excep- 
tion to the rule. Wisely did the Prophet utter his edict against 
the juice of the grape. A glass of sherbet and a few glowing 
sentences from the Mullah of his clan are enough to throw the 
Mussulman into a dangerous state of intoxication, and when to 
this is added the heady wine of Bolshevism, his condition is bad 
indeed. What they have heard of the success of Indian revolu- 
tionaries is not calculated to steady them. Nor will they have 
forgotten the o’'d. The Afghan never forgets that the rich plains 
of Peshawar were once his, and thinks that his natural frontier 
is the Indus. 

The task of Mr. Maffey, the Political Officer with General 
Barrett, who will have the principal part in the work of re- 
establishing a strong, friendly, united, and independent Afghani- 
stan, will be no easy one. But we may await the results of his 
efforts with confidence. No better choice could have been made. 
Mr. Maffey has spent much of his service on the frontier, knows 
the people and their language, and has a presence and a manner 
which goes far with them. As private secretary to Lord Chelms- 
ford, up to the date of his present appointment, he is well ac- 
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quainted with the views of the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State. And a private secretary to a Viceroy is not 
as others are, a mere amanuensis, reference-hunter, and fobber-off 
of importunate visitors. He is one of the most important person- 
ages in the whole Government, and everything which comes before 
the Viceroy, particularly foreign matters, where the Viceroy is 
his own Member of Council, passes through his hands. 
Afghanistan has been the grave of many men and many 
reputations. Once in every forty years she seems destined to 
become our principal anxiety. This time, as we set about our 
work with better auspices, we may be hopeful of better results. 
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AN * AIDE-MEMOIRE” TO THE 
HISTORIAN 


I. BACK TO THE BEGINNING 


I vIVIDLY recall keen controversies in the critical autumn of 1916, 
when “ great, wise, and eminent ”’ statesmen obligingly enlightened 
my ignorance upon the possibilities of practical politics. They 
were generally of what is called the “ Unionist ” persuasion—not 
that that designation retains significance nowadays. However, 
on what may be termed “ the nal vested interests” of our 
public life there is inappreciable seal between Front-Benchers 
of any denomination. Most of those who have “ arrived ” regard 
the things that really matter, ie. to themselves, through the 
same eyes. It is this that makes them so comfortable in Coalitions, 
and one can only wonder that Conservative Tweedledees and 
Liberal Tweedledums did aot earlier discover this royal road to 
connubial bliss. At the time of which I am thinking, the Allied 
cause was in no great shape—though there have been darker 
moments in the interval. Our young manhood was still payi 
heavily for the pre-war contempt manifested by leaders aa 
Parties towards the “ fatuous ”’ counsels of Lord Roberts, especially 
his “ offensive” contention that British military weakness and 
general unpreparedness for war were a standing menace to the 
peace of the world by inviting aggression from the powers of prey, 
of which Prussianized Germany was the most formidable. Lord 
Haldane’s guidance on every aspect of the Potsdam problem was 
infinitely preferred by orators and amateurs with an unconquerable 
aversion to facing the disagreeable. 

Lord Roberts had been voted a nuisance by both Front Benches 
in both Houses of Parliament. His judgment was as despicable 
in the eyes of so-called “ Unionists” as in those of the Govern- 
ment of the day. It is a delusion to imagine that he received 
any serious or sustained support from either of the “ great historic 
Parties,” which are now little but historic ruins. Mr. Balfour 
was as hostile to all serious military policy as Mr. Asquith, and as 
the proud author of that elaborate fraud, the Defence Committee, 
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the former has almost as much to answer for as the latter in con- 
ducting this country towards an abyss to which both were cynically 
blind. Lord Lansdowne, it will be remembered, held the House 
of Lords—then described as “ an annex of the Carlton Club ”— 
in the hollow of his hand, and it was on his initiative and under 
his inspiration that that august assembly rejected Lord Roberts’s 

licy with contumely, electing upon all vital military matters to 
ollow the counsels of ‘‘ Schopenhauer,” even to giving its blessi 
to Territorial artillery, for which Sir John French was prepar 
to vouch. Nor was Mr. Bonar Law anywhere on record—though 
he had abundant opportunities of appreciating the facts—as 
affording any assistance to a better understanding of National 
Defence, while he publicly dismissed the German danger with a 
cheap gibe at an “ inevitable” war. It was such statesmanship 
that endangered peace by convincing an enemy who meant 
business that England was asleep as well as unready. 

Among Front-Benchers who were not ashamed or afraid to be 
associated with Lord Roberts’s campaign of education, there only 
occur, at the moment, the names of the late George Wyndham, 
who, although living in an enervated atmosphere, had some ap- 
preciation of the outer world, and the present Lord Chancellor 
(then Mr. F. E. Smith), whose sound opinions chiefly suffer from 
his lapses of hesitation in enforcing them upon less robust as- 
sociates. Lord Curzon, again, had travelled too much not to 
appreciate international possibilities, and Lord Milner, needless 
to say, was a stalwart of the National Service League. But then 
he was not a Front-Bencher, nor does he seem to have gained by 
becoming one. 

It might have been supposed that when the storm of 1914 
burst and our men of light and leading stood convicted in the eyes 
of their compatriots, to say nothing of the civilized world, as 
blind leaders of the blind, some public amende would be made 
to the great soldier the Front Benches had combined to obstruct, 
deride, and traduce. Lord Roberts may not have been an orator— 
he was clearly unversed in the tricks of the parliamentary trade, 
but he had read history, he knew and understood men, he appre- 
ciated the clash of national ambitions, the competition of national 
appetites. Unlike weg" politicians, he could see what 
stared him in the face. He had the courage to proclaim the 


truth on the platform and from his place in Parliament, though 
propaganda of all kinds was most distasteful to a man of his train- 
ing and temperament. If the safety of the State be the first care 
and test of a statesman—Lord Roberts was a statesman of the 
front rank in that he never lost sight of that compared with which 
everything else was secondary. If to foresee is to govern, he was 
a ruler as well as a leader of men. The war came to justify his 
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warning—to convict his critics. Not one, however, had so much 
as a moment of modesty in which to confess his error and to make 
atonement to the great soldier-statesman. Lord Haldane, who 
had been most active in ridiculing Lord Roberts’s fears and in 
discrediting his proposals—assisted by certain military sycophants 
—had the effrontery to try and get himself made War Minister 
for the very war he had perpetually pooh-poohed. There was 
actually a Downing Street conspiracy to hustle Lord Kitchener 
out of the country so that Whitehall might be open to a lawyer 
whose ineptitude and blindness—taking the most charitable view 
—were a contributory cause of the conflict. 

How could Germany be expected to respect a country where 
Government and Opposition refused to see the obvious, of which 
the most obvious fact was her own prodigious preparations and 
rooted determination to strike whenever her hour sounded? In 
the apportionment of blame the heaviest guilt necessarily falls 
on the Power that deliberately willed the war, which was bent on 
fighting, whose policy, in a word, was War-at-any-price. But, in 
a secondary degree, blame accrues to Downing Street, which 
perversely shut its eyes to every sign of the times, and by adver- 
tising peace as “the greatest of British interests,’ and actin 
accordingly, satisfied the criminal clique in Berlin, and the crimina 
nation supporting them, that Great Britain would remain an 
unmoved spectator of the spoliation and dismemberment of her 
neighbours. 

The historian with full access to the whole story, the interest 
of which can never fade, will discover that so late as the morning 
of August 2, 1914, the German calculation that the Asquith Cabinet 
would be “ too proud to fight” was sound, and that but for a 
chapter of accidents the enemy would, by the appointed date, have 

ined his objective—namely, Paris—-without Britain striking a 
low. He will also learn that although the Prime Minister of the 
day—who had rons turned his deafest ear to every warning 
and was taken completely unawares—was anxious to do the right 
thing, as was also Foreign Minister (Sir Edward Grey), who 
with all his faults was the soul of loyalty to international obliga- 
tions and the last man to wish to desert France---while the First 
Lord of the Admiralty (Mr. Churchill) was practically in the war 
ahead of his Government—the overwhelming majority of Ministers 
were so perverted and poisoned by Pacifism as to be anxious to do 
what Germany had anticipated, i.e. nothing. Without outside 
alg Nothing would have been our policy during the decisive 
ays, and the fate of Europe for all time sealed. To the laissez- 
faire school it always comes easily to do nothing, but there are 
times when to do nothing is to commit suicide, as in this particular 
case. All that Germany needed to achieve her full purpose of 
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dominating Europe was British neutrality for one week. After- 
wards we might do what we pleased. She could snap her fingers 
at us. With France in her grip as well as Belgium, and the com- 
mand of the Channel ports, she would have been master of the 
Continent beyond serious challenge. With Europe Pan-German- 
ized, as Germany had been Prussianized, the mastery of the world 
was but a question of time. This is now common ground on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and we have endured copious eloquence on 
the terrible consequences that would have ensued from our 
neutrality from several of the very men, both on the Press and 
in public life, who worked hardest to keep us neutral. 

Lord Morley and Mr. John Burns, it is true, have succeeded 
in preserving a dignified and discreet silence upon the palpitati 
crisis which eventuated in their retirement from the Asquith 
Government sooner than combat Kultur. They were very far 
from being alone in their attitude that crucial week-end. On 
the contrary, inside the Cabinet the Pacifists—an impenitent 
Potsdam Party—formed not merely a majority, but a large and 
menacing majority, backed as they were by an oe 
proportion of the Progressive forces in Parliament, and by 
that was strident in the Liberal and Radical Press, which day by 
day and hour by hour proclaimed “ neutrality” in every mood 
and tense. Nor was it merely Ministers of the kidney of Mr. 
L. V. Harcourt, Lord Beauchamp, Sir John Simon, Mr. Master- 
man, and “ Extremists’ who were expected to accompany Lord 
Morley and Mr. Burns in a retirement which was regarded as 
temporary, because, ex hypothesi, it would be immediately followed 
by a transformation me a peace-loving House of Commons 
ejected a Liberal Cabinet that contemplated war under any circum- 
stances. 

Now that we have reached the stage of official revelations, 
with Field-Marshals, under the patronage of Prime Ministers, 
ignoring the Official Secrets Act, while ex-Prime Ministers produce 
private certificates of character that had long lain dormant in 
their pigeon-holes, there is no excuse for prolonging the mystery 
concerning the performances of our various politicians at that dire 
moment when the fate of this country and several other countries 
literally trembled in the balance. Nor is it a mere matter of idle 
curiosity. Responsible men of all Parties are rapidly demobilizing 
themselves, casting away restraints necessitated by war, during 
which a pretence of patriotism became an essential of their outfit. 
They are reverting to type. Notably the present Prime Minister, 
who appears to have receded to the position he occupied in A 
1914, when, for a poignant and perilous moment, he was “ Ger- 
many’s' greatest asset.’ His recent conduct in Paris recalls that 
earlier mood. Once more he is co-operating—-conspiring would 
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be ey too strong a word—with the same clique that counted 
on Ov wing the Asquith Cabinet in the event of its going to 
war. 
Mr. Lloyd George is a quick-change artiste to-day. He was 
a quick-change artiste then. He has been immersed in many 
pretty little plots in Paris with highly undesirable associates—dis- 
credited and defeated politicians in whose company he would hardly 
dare to be seen at Westminster. He was contriving in A 
1914. Surely in these days of “ open covenants openly arrived 
at ’’ the Democracy, which is encouraged by a Peer-ridden Press 
to take the great Peer-maker on trust, are entitled to further and 
fuller particulars concerning “ the Manceuvres of Jane.” Unless 
nipped in the bud four and:a half years ago, this back-stairs business 
would have resulted in irremediable catastrophe to that “ common 
civilization ” on which our orators expatiate. Surely some diarist 
of the Old Gang recorded the events as they occurred for the 
benefit of posterity. Now that Lord French has opened the ball, 
and that the reluctant and long-suffering Mr. Asquith has been 
stung into retaliation, one or other of his lieutenants will continue 
and complete the process of enlightenment ? We should know 
how and by whom we are governed and appreciate the working 
of British policy, as well as the part played by public men claim- 
ing unbounded confidence, in whose hands our hie lies. May we 
not see our statesmen as they really are ? 

The late Prime Minister’s record is fairly well known. It can- 
not be admired. It has been generally and justly condemned. 
But he has been most violently denounced in the interests of 
Politicians infinitely worse than himself—treacherous charlatans, 
who, if they had their way, would have forced the country under 
the heel of the Ramsay Macdonalds at the outset of the war as 
they are trying to do at its close. Mr. Asquith’s defect was, and 
is, his love of drift and dislike of decision. This made him im- 
ane as a War Prime Minister. But had Mr. Lloyd George 

n Prime Minister in 1914 we should not even have drifted into 
the war. We should have emulated the example of the United 
States, and by now Hindenburg would be in London. Mr. As- 
quith’s indecision during the diplomatic crisis at the end of July— 
when robust, vital, masterful action was urgent—was chiefly 
dangerous because it played into Mr. Lloyd George’s hands. The 
Premiership had lapsed into a Chairmanship of Committees afford- 
ing ambitious and ~ ym lieutenants unlimited opportunities 
of intrigue inside and outside a Cabinet with which Germany had 
not a few personal relations. 

When the enemy threw off the mask she had worn for the 
beguilement of Lord Haldane and as many other “ flats”) as 
could be persuaded that a wolf was a lamb, Mr. Asquith 
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was startled and shocked, but he felt that a crisis in the 
world’s history had arrived, and that the only course for a 
British Government was to back France. Unfortunately the 
atmosphere of Downing Street was unfavourable to clear thinking 
and promptitude. Regrettable intimacies existed with Germans, 
German Jews, and their families. Moreover, Mr. Asquith had lost 
the faculty of asserting himself in council over colleagues, one 
section of whom his supineness had allowed to become indoc- 
trinated with the Haldane view of Germany, while the other and 
larger section were for Peace at any price. These admired the 
Gladstonian policy of 1870, and were resolved to repeat it, cotite 
que coiite. They were cynically indifferent as to Germany’s in- 
tentions. Their single care, their only idea, was that Great Britain 
should turn her back on the Continent. This school were largely 
responsible for the war because they were relied upon by the 
Kaiser and his advisers “to deliver the goods”’- namely, British 
Neutrality. These Ministers were in close touch with Germany, 
several of them being personal friends of Prince Lichnowsky, 
some confided in Herr von Kiihlmann, with whom they had 
collaborated on Anglo-German colonial questions. 

The reader will remember that at one stage of the 1914 crisis 
Sir Edward Grey “ binged himself up ” to address a serious warn- 
ing to the German Ambassador, of which considerable capital 
has since been made by admirers of the O'd Gang. The incident 
was thus recorded by him in a subsequent dispatch to our 
Ambassador in Berlin: 

After speaking to the German Ambassador this afternoon [July 29, 1914] about 
the European situation, I said what I wished to say to him, in a quite private and 
friendly way, something that was on my mind. The situation was very grave. 
While it was restricted to the issues at present actually involved we had no thought 
of interfcring in it. But if Germany became involved in it, and then France, the 
issue might be so great that it would involve a!] European interests; and I did not 
wish him to be misled by the friendly tone of our conversation—which I hoped would 
continue—into thinking that we should stand aside. 

These words were sufficiently significant, and we may be sure lost 
nothing in delivery, as Sir Edward Grey can be impressive when he 
chooses, and he certainly meant what he said to Prince Lichnowsky. 
Why were they disregarded ? Why did they make so little im- 
pression on the Berlin Government? I was told at the time, on 
unimpeachable authority, that their effect would have been con- 
siderable had not an emissary purporting to represent the larger 
—the Pacifist-Potsdam—section of the Asquith Cabinet taken 
upon himself to inform the Germans that Sir Edward Grey 
was negligible, because he could not carry the Cabinet. on any 
war policy. Some persons and personages take much on them- 
selves. At the last Great Account few of us would care to stand 
in the shoes of whoever perpetrated this enormity, or of those 
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who inspired it. There was much other dark and dirty work, 
of which we shall only get an accurate and authentic account 
when one of the culprits has the courage to turn King’s evidence. 
We have all heard of “‘ the Beauchamp breakfasts ” in Belgrave 
Square on behalf of the policy of Scuttle, so unblushingly set forth 
in the Ministerial Press of the day, notably the Daily News, the 
Manchester Guardian, and the Nation, which then, as now, ex- 
ressed the views of the majority of Mr. Asquith’s colleagues. 
ogressives were equally indifferent to the fate of Belgium and 
France. Lord Beauchamp was reported as making himself con- 
spicuous in clubs and elsewhere by his Potsdam proclivities in 
every respect worthy of the Cobdenite creed of which he is an 
apostle. We shall never understand the crisis nor appreciate the 
formidable task of Mr. Asquith as Prime Minister of a Pacifist 
Government suddenly confronted by war, unless we realize 
that four Liberal Ministers out of five favoured neutrality in any 
event. They were as little moved by Germany’s aggression on 
Belgium as by the menace to France. Their views are to be found 
in hel favourite organs, whose leading articles should debar the 
future historian from misreading a simple situation. It is true 
that events ultimately compelled the Party of Progress to execute 
a volte-face—Press and Politicians, some of whom have since con- 
vinced themselves that though they had been willing to allow 
France to perish, they sprang to arms the moment Belgium was 
threatened. No one has expounded this legend more forcibly— 
or more artlessly—than Mr. Lloyd George, who told us before he 
became Prime Minister—and afterwards—that he and his friends 
would have left France to her fate had the attack come from 
any direction except Belgium. Litere scripte manent. This 
applies equally to the statements of statesmen, thanks to the 


interviewer, and the “ author reporter ” : 


This I know is true—after the guarantee given that the German Fleet would not 
attack the coast of France or annex any French territory—I would not have been a 
party to a declaration of war had Belgium not been invaded, and I think I can say 
the same thing for most, if not all, of my colleagues. (Mr. Lloyd George, in an interview 
with Mr. Henry Beach Needham, Pearson’s Magazine, March 1915.) 

If Germany had been wise, she would not have set foot on Belgian soil. The Liberal 
Government then would not have intervened. Germany made a grave mistake. (bid.) 

‘The democracy of this country shrank from it and shuddered, and would never 
have entered that cauldron if it had not been for the invasion of Belgium. (Mr. Lloyd . 
George, Prime Minister, at the American Luncheon Club, Savoy Hotel, April 12, 1917.) 


But the Lloyd George Press of that day—the very organs that 

have encouraged him to throw over our Allies at the Peace Con- 

ference—make it superabundantly clear that all that was Progres- 

he among Progressives was no less ready to desert Belgium than 
ce. 


England has no interest whatever. Liberals should stand firm at once. Under no 
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circumstances must we risk spending blood and treasure on this unholy war. (Lord 
Welby, ex-Permanent Secretary to the Treasury, and President of the Cobden Club, 
Daily News and Leader, August 1, 1914.) 

If the British Government does this [i.e., remains neutral] it will do the greatest 
service to humanity in history. If it does not do it it will have brought the greatest 
curse to humanity in history. The youngest of us will not live to see the end of its crime. 
(““ Why we must not Fight,” by A. G. G., Daily News and Leader, August 1, 1914.) 

If war follows upon the threat of war, food will go up to famine prices. Within a 
few days of England launching into this struggle, the streets of every English town will 
be filled with starving men, women, and children, who either have no money because 
there is no work, or whose wages under the blast of famine can no longer keep body and 
soul together. (Daily News, August 1, 1914.) 

All England owes you [the Daily News and Leader] a deep gratitude for to-day’s 
article [advising British neutrality }—so splendidly clear, so splendidly true, so absolutely 
unanswerable. (Mr. Hall Caine, Daily News and Leader, August 3, 1914.) 

This country must preserve her neutrality. Any other policy would be treason to 
Liberal principles. (Daily News, August 3, 1914.) 

If we remained neutral we should be, from the commercial point of view, in precisely 
the same position as the United States. We should be able to trade with all the belli- 
gerents (so far as the war allows of trade with them) ; we should be able to capture the 
bulk of their trade in neutral markets ; we should keep our expenditure down ; we should 
keep out of debt ; we should have healthy finances. (Daily News, August 4, 1914.) 

We place on record our conviction that it was possible, and that it would have been 
just and prudent and statesmanlike for England to have remained neutral. (Daily News 
and Leader, August, 5, 1914.) 

For England to join in this hideous war would be treason to civilization and disaster 
to our people. God save us from the war fever. (Bishop of Lincoln, Daily News and 
Leader, August 3, 1914.) 

We want peace in Europe, but we want England to be and remain at peace even 
more. (Manchester Guardian, July 28, 1914.) 

No fact has been disclosed which would make it otherwise than disastrous, both to 
the domestic and to the Imperial interests of the United Kingdom, to engage at this 
crisis in a great Continental war. (Courtney of Penwith, J. Ramsay Macdonald, 
Gilbert Murray, A. G. Gardiner, Graham Wallas, G. M. Trevelyan, L. T. Hobhouse, 
J. A. Hobson, Francis W. Hirst, J. L. Hammond, Basil Williams, Manchester Guardian, 
August 3, 1914.) 

The miscalculations of the German General Staff of Germany’s interests, however 
great, would not justify the miscalculation by English Ministers of British interests. 
Now shall we repair the violation of Belgian neutrality by violating the neutrality of 
England. (Manchester Guardian, August 4, 1914.) 

The question of the integrity of Belgium is one thing ; its neutrality is quite another. 
We shall not easily be convinced, even if the integrity of Belgium be a British interest 
for which we ought to go to war, that the sacrosanctity of Belgian soil from the passage 
of an invader is worth the sacrifice of so much that mattered so much more to English- 
men. (Manchester Guardian, August 4, 1914.) 

From all parts of the kingdom we are hearing of businesses that are about to close 
down if Great Britain goes to war. It is going to be an appalling catastrophe. (Man- 
chester Guardian, August 4, 1914.) 

Whatever the outcome of the present tension, I believe that eo Cabinet have de- 
finitely decided not to send our Expeditionary Force abroad. ‘Truth to tell, the issues 
which have precipitated the conflict which threatens to devastate the whole of Europe 
are not worth the bones of a single soldier. (Daily Chronicle (Parliamentary Corre- 
spondent), August 3, 1914.) 

It is safe to say that there has been no crisis in which the public opinion of the English 
people has been so definitely opposed to war as it is at this moment. The consternation 
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in the world of German finance, the closing of almost every stock exchange in Europe, 
including that of London, are enough to explain the pacific spirit of the world of finance 
and commerce. The British working classes have as much reason to dread a war of 
this kind as the Socialists of Germany, who are holding monster meetings. This spirit 
is reflected in the House of Commons, and it is everywhere recognized that a Minister 
who led this country into war would be responsible for a war as causeless and unpopular 
as any war in history, and that he would cease to lead the Liberal Party. (The Nation, 
August 1, 1914.) 

If these intimations (that Germany would violate Belgian neutrality] come with a 
shock to those who supposed that right as defined by treaty would be a sufficient guaran- 
tee against might as enforced by great armies, they are no surprise to those who have 
studied the scheme of the German General Staff. No student of the probable course of 
war in Europe under modern conditions has ever disguised from himself that Germany, 
if she were at war with France, would snatch the advantage of a traverse of Belgian 
territory. (Westminster Gazelle, August 3, 1914.) * 


These pronouncements were painfully interesting at the time as 
revealing the inner mind and purpose of Liberal England—which 
still presumes to dictate British policy—as reflecting the opinions 
of the ruck of the Asquith Cabinet. They did not express the 
views of Mr. Asquith, ir Edward Grey, or Mr. Churchill, as we 
surmised at the time and now know. Circumstances were happily 
too strong for the Party of Dishonour—especially Mr. Bonar Law’s 
famous letter offering the unlimited co-operation of the Opposition 
if the Cabinet discharged its plain duty of upholding France and 
Russia, Belgium was not mentioned because the greater included 
the less : 

Dear Mr. Asquiru,—Lord Lansdowne and I feel it our duty to inform you that, 
in our opinion, as well as in that of all the colleagues whom we have been able to consult, 
it would be fatal to the honour and security of the United Kingdom to hesitate in sup- 
porting France and Russia at the present juncture, and we offer our unhesitating support 
to the Government in any measures they may consider necessary for that object. 

Yours very truly, 
August 2, 1914 A. Bonar Law 


* Of the wisdom that comes after the event we had this notable statement six 
months later in the Daily News: “‘ Happily for the sake of humanity, the German 
plot to enslave Europe, which had been hatching for forty years, failed in its first 
inception. Belgium put the first spoke in the German wheel, and before the campaign 
was a week old, 25,000 German soldiers had been made to bite the dust. Then Great 
Britain intervened with a “contemptible little army,” which she threw into the 
fighting-line at the very moment when the Germans began to march on Paris.” (Daily 
News and Leader, January 1, 1915.) 

No less striking was a subsequent admission of the Manchester Guardian, which 
would appear to condemn the whole Cobdenite attitude towards armaments with 
which we are again threatened: “We have men in abundance; it is the equipment 
and munitions that are lacking. In Germany they are not lacking. With her every- 
thing was prepared ; with no one of the Allies was this the case. Had it been the case, 
Mr. Lloyd George doubts whether the German challenge would ever have been thrown 
down [my italics]. Thus it comes to pass that though the potential forces of the Allies 
are vast and fully adequate, they cannot be brought to bear, because the huge and 
complicated machinery of war has not been got ready beforehand, and because it 
cannot be rapidly improvised. (Manchester Guardian, March 1, 1915.) 
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This unsolicited overture, which reached Downing Street at mid- 
day on August 2, 1914, afforded a much-harassed Prime Minister 
an issue from his embarrassment by enabling him to whisper the 
magic word “ Coalition”’ to colleagues who had not yet been 
educated up to that ideal. Thereupon the great Potsdam Party 
melted away, finding salvation in that blessed word “ Belgium,” 
which became, as it were, the lifebuoy of Liberal England. The 
Radical Press, not being “ in the know,” continued to splutter and 
stutter—its friends were too preoccupied to keep it straight— 
and was at least two days behind its Party oH in drifting 
into war. Our quotations, which could be indefinitely multiplied, 
establish this beyond all doubt. 


Il. A MAJORITY OF ONE 


AT what point—on what day—did Mr. Lloyd George execute 
his right-about ? How came it that Mr. Ramsay Macdonald was 
left out in the cold, and that Lord Morley and Mr. Burns found 
themselves “ 
confidently anticipated a goodly company stimulated by the 
prospect of forming a new and powerful combination — to replace 
the extinct volcanoes of Liberal Imperialism —consisting of a union 
of all that was “ popular” in Radicalism with all that was intel- 
ligent in the Labour world? Neither Lord Morley nor Mr. Burns 
have ever attempted to conceal their contempt for colleagues who, 
sharing their own devotion to peace, nevertheless remained to 
make war. There must be at least one diarist in so large a Cabinet, 
and, as Lord French now knows, Mr. Asquith does not burn all 
his private letters. 

Has not the time arrived for “the Old Gang,” against whom 
a newspaper war has been unmercifully waged by the partisans 
of the New Cang, to take the Democracy into their confidence and 
disclose the — part of the principal performers in this great 
International Drama. According to the legend now current in 
Downing Street, and echoed by the Downing Street Press, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer even then monopolized all foresight, 
er: and energy. But for him France would have been 

lotted out. The French know this to be false. Hitherto they 
have been too polite to say so, though of late suffering much at 
the hands of Mr. Lloyd George. 

During hostilities reasons could be adduced for reticence which 
no longer prevail, while the publication of history as conceived 
by Viscount French—under Government auspices—is a hint of 
what may be expected from similar quarters if the “ Wait-and- 
Sees” continue to take everything “lying down.” By way of 


on the mat” alone and unaided when they had . 
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iving a friendly lead to Mr. McKenna, Mr. Runciman, Mr. J. A. 
ome ta Mr. H. J. Tennant, or whoever may command the neces- 
sary information, I will indicate rumours that have reached the 
outside world, some of which are obviously correct, while all are 
believed by persons who should be in a position to know. These 
rumours are relevant to current events, as, if accurate, they go 
far to explain those amazing vagaries with which Mr. Lloyd George 
has elated the King’s enemies and depressed the King’s friends 
during the last few weeks. 

Mr. Asquith’s main difficulty in inducing his colleagues to do 
the right thing at the crisis of 1914 was that his most powerful 
lieutenant—the god of all “ wild men ”—being Chancellor of the 
Exchequer could mobilize the posse comitatus of International 
Finance. As ringleader of the Disarmament section of the Cabinet 
Mr. Lloyd George enjoyed the support of every Pacifist. He was 
in close association with Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, the Chairman 
of the Labour Parliamentary Party. As head of the Treasury he 
was hand in glove with the German Jew. He could always re- 
inforce the Pacifist predispositions of the Cabinet by terrifying 
accounts from “the City’ of the debacle that would inevitably 
overtake this country in the event of our becoming involved in 
war. The City had been taken as completely by surprise as 
Downing Street—our Accepting Houses, which hardly ec ntained 
one English name, were loaded up with German bills. This was 
part of the Potsdam plot of which the German garrison in our 
midst was in charge, and most effectually did it serve its “ spiritual 
home ” when the call came. Even stout-hearted Britons engaged 
in finance were momentarily unnerved at the prospect of a conflict 
between financially unprepared London and fully prepared Berlin, 
which from the middle of July had been rapidly “ unloading ” all 
its marketable securities on the world’s stock exchanges. Mr. 
Asquith’s Chancellor of the Exchequer exploited this situation to 
the full “in the interests of peace,” and completed the terror of 
timid colleagues by lurid information drawn from cosmopolitan 
circles. The Manchester Guardian, which has never lost touch 
with Mr. Lloyd George from that day to this, published day by 
day the arguments which he was presumably airing in Downing 
Street, while heads of great financial houses, that had been so 
long established in this country that we made the mistake of 
regarding them as “ British,” sat on Mr. Asquith’s doorstep until 
they were admitted to swell the chorus of panic which infected 
everybody except Mr. Churchill, who has his faults but is not 
afraid of acting while other men are talking. Friday, the last 
day of July 1914, was a dreadful day—the blackest Friday of 
our generation—rendered infinitely blacker by Mr. Lloyd George, 
who told his colleagues that Britain could not afford any war, 
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she would instantly become bankrupt, and insisting that “ neu- 
trality ” was our only possible policy, and that if we stood out 
we should ultimately provide a rallying-ground for ruined Europe. 
It was the argument nakedly set forth in the Daily News, “ let 
us steal our friends’ trade while they fight.” Mr. Lloyd George 
has since publicly reprobated his former mouthpiece for the sordid 
creed of which ‘+ was the Ministerial advocate at the moment. 
He was largely responsible for that deplorable document in the 
Diplomatic White Paper, in which our Government set forth its 
own shame in the shape of Sir Edward Grey’s conversation with 
the French Ambassador (July 31), from which M. Paul Cambon 
emerged with infinite credit. It will be found in Sir Edward’s 
telegram to our Ambassador in Paris, Sir Frank Bertie : 

I said [to the French Ambassador] that we had come to the conclusion, in the 
Cabinet to-day, that we could not give any pledge at the present time. Though we 
should have to put our policy before Parliament, we could not pledge Parliament in 
advance. Up to the present moment we did not feel, and public opinion did not feel, 
that any treaties or obligations of this country were involved. . . . The preservation of 
the neutrality of Belgium might be, I would not say a decisive, but an important factor, 
in determining our attitude. 

This, it will be remembered, is Sir Edward Grey’s own account 
of his policy. He continues : 

M. Cambon repeated this question, whether we would help France if Germany made 
an attack on her. I said that I could only adhere to the answer that, as far as things 
had gone at present, we could not make any engagement... 

M. Cambon urged that Germany had, from the beginning, rejected proposals that 
might have made for peace. It could not be to England's interest that France should 
be crushed by Germany. We should then be in a very diminished position with regard 
to Germany. In 1870 we had made a great mistake in allowing an enormous increase 
of German strength, and we should now be repeating the mistake. 


Finally the French Ambassador asked : 

Whether I could not submit his question to the Cabinet again. I said that the 
Cabinet would certainly be summoned as soon as there was some new development, 
but at the present moment the only answer I could give was that we could not undertake 
any definite engagement. 

No Englishman can read this document at this time of day 
without mortification, nor is there any lingering doubt as to the 
side on which wisdom as well as honour lay in this historic con- 
versation. Unfortunately some men, especially statesmen, are 
unteachable, and our Bourbons, who learnt nothing and forgot 
nothing during {the war, are, repeating ,all their, nonsense of five 
years ago, with not a little more that they have added there- 
unto from contemplating a mythical League of Nations which has 
obsessed Sir Edward Grey among others. 

With Mr. Lloyd George in his then dangerous mood, backed 
by the ravings of the entire Radical Press, London and provincial, 
supported by substantially the whole Party in Parliament, and 
awaiting the moment to form a Pacifist Government with his 
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friend Mr. Ramsay Macdonald as Foreign Minister—even an heroic 
Premier might have blenched. And, as we kaow, Mr. Asquith 
has never aspired to heroism. Black Saturday (Au 1, 1914) 
brought no relief. On the contrary, all available evidence demon- 
strates that Germany had for the moment achieved her objective, 
ie. war with France and Russia, coupled with the neutrality of 
England. International finance, alias the International Jew, had 
triumphed, with the British Chancellor of the Exchequer as 
aider, abettor, and accomplice. Mr. Lloyd George had relapsed 
from the brave days of Agadir, when by one courageous speech 
he had contributed to the preservation of peace. Now he was 
playing Germany’s game ai unwittingly promoting war. There 
is no concealment of the truth from those who care to read between 
the iines of his various indiscretions. Speaking of Black Saturday 
he informed an interviewer : 

The Saturday after war had actually been declared on the Continent [i.e. August 1, 
1914], a poll of the electors of Great Britain would have shown 95 per cent. against 
embroiling this country in hostilities. Powerful City financiers, whom it was my duty 
to interview this Saturday on the financial situation, ended the conference with an 
earnest hope that Britain would keep out of it. (Mr. Lloyd George, in an interview 
with Mr. Henry Beach Needham, Pearson’s Magazine, March 1915.) 


He has even passed sentence on himself in his later and in- 
genuous assertion that Great Britain was under a “ moral obliga- 
tion” to assist France against unprovoked German attack, con- 
veniently forgetting his protracted obstruction to the discharge of 
what, besides being a debt of honour, was an elementary operation 
of self-defence. Mr. Lloyd George had an immense influence on 
that crisis. His reckless Pacifism and unworthy alarms endangered 
civilization. He was largely responsible for the tardiness of 
Britain’s decision, and would have been the chief culprit had we 
been too late. Nor did his sinister activities end on Black Satur- 
day. They continued at the week-end. He was astir early on 
that fateful Sabbath, and is credibly reported to have brought 
Lord Rothschild to Downing Street to corroborate his diagnosis 
of our financial impotence. There is, moreover, a piquant if 
painful story about a conversation he is supposed to have had with 
the Prime Minister, in which he sought—with the aid of a map— 
to attenuate German aggression upon Belgium. I cannot vouch 
for this, but it is regarded as “ characteristic” by experts in a 
a personality, and may help us to understand the strange 

ostility he lately developed in Paris to Belgian claims. Our 
diarists can clear up these and many other points, and should 
do so without further delay. Justice to Mr. Asquith whom they 
profess to +, and whom they regard as having received hard 
measure at thehands and pens of the Northcliffe Press ; justice 


to Mr. Lloyd George—the interests of fair play generally—-demand 
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that we be allowed to know what actually happened. I have no 
prejudices for or — any particular politician, and am only 
anxious that the whole truth should be told. In any event, Mr. 
Asquith would have had a hard row to hoe as the peace-loving 
head of a Pacifist Government and a Pacifist Party, whom he 
had taken no trouble to educate, although he was well informed 
on the German question, and was too intelligent to believe the 
rubbish he occasionally condescended to talk. But his task was 
made infinitely harder by a first lieutenant with whom he felt he 
could not afford to quarrel until he received the written promise 
of Unionist support on August 2. This had an electrical effect 
on his colleagues, including Mr. Lloyd George, who as an astute 
political strategist realized that he had ceased to be “ indispens- 
able.” The decisive Division in the Cabinet that day which 
committed us to support France is credibly alleged to have been 
so close that the War Majority was only one. Was the present 
Prime Minister in the majority or the minority? It was a very 
near shave. Its very nearness possibly explains the reticence of 
those involved. Mr. Lloyd George’s obliging memory enables him 
to forget all this, but among those who have not forgotten is pre- 
sumably Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, who had viewed the crisis as 
promoting the gratification of his inordinate ambition. He was 
naturally amazed to find himself suddenly treated as a pariah 
by Ministers with whom he had imagined himself to be in intimate 
agreement when he made his pro-German declaration of faith 
at Leicester on August 7, from which he has never budged : 

There is nobody who admires Germany more than I do. (Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
at Leicester, August 7, 1914.) 

Ten days later, when his co-Pacifists in the Goverament had 
backslided into patriotism, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald—no longer 
Chairman of the Labour Party—came out as an open friend of 
the enemy, to whom he contributed the first of many supplies 
of propaganda : 

There is no doubt whatever but that when all is over, and we turn back to it in cold 
blood, and read it [Sir Edward Grey’s speech, August 3, 1914] carefully, so as to ascertain 
why England has practically declared war on Germany, we shall find that the only 
reason from beginning to end in it is that our Foreign Office is anti-German, and that 
the Admiralty was anxious to seize any opportunity of using the Navy in battle 
practice. Never did we arm our people and ask them to give us their lives for less 
good cause than this. (Mr. J. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P., Leicester Pioneer, August 
17, 1914.) 


Even this outbreak was insufficient to cool the enthusiasm of 
Mr. Lloyd George for the Defeatist Labour Leader. At a memor- 
able meeting in Glasgow at the beginning of 1916, as Minister of 
Munitions Mr. Lloyd George paid so —* tribute to Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald that the only newspaper that reported it, the 
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Roctalist organ Forward, had to be suppressed by the Censor- 
ship ! 

Mr. Ramsay Macdonald is one of my greatest personal friends, and whether he is 
for the war or against the war, not one single word will fall from my lips against 
Mr. Macdonald. 

There is reason to believe that this interesting friendship sur- 
vived the strain and stress of the war. The Labour “ Defeatist ”— 
the British Longuet—retained the entrée of Downing Street 
throughout the Lloyd George regime, and it was whispered that 
among the present Prime Minister’s earlier actions on displacin 
Mr. Asquith on a “ knock-out” programme was to concert wit 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald “the Stockholm Conference” of 1917, 
as Mr. Arthur Henderson hinted during the last Election, and 
upon which he could throw a flood of light if he would. 

It is scarcely surprising that suspicious people should interpret 
this perpetual resurrection of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald under Mr. 
Lloyd George’s auspices after the former is “ down and out,” and 
completely discredited in the eyes of the British working classes, 
as suggesting that Mr. Ramsay Macdonald exercises some hypnotic 
or other hold on a volatile politician, who, in rushing from one view 
to another, may occasionally leave hostages to fortune which 
an unscrupulous confederate could exploit against him. Some 
explanation is needed of a Patriotic Government’s inability to 
dispense with the advice of Mr. Ramsay Macdonald in war or at 


ce. 

Mr. Lloyd George, according to his newspaper admirers—who 
now throng the scampi when they can’t gain the Peerage— 
is a man who knows no fear—he is the bravest of the brave. 
Possibly, but he frequently acts as though he feared Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald—a weakness for which there is no shadow 
of an excuse since the last Election at Leicester, which, accordi 
to the unchallenged statement of the Returning Officer, resul 


thus : 
Green, J. F. (Co. N.D.P.) . . 20,570 
Macponap, J. Ramsay 6,347 


Coalition Majority - 14,223 
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Ill. AN UNEXPLAINED CRISIS 


THESE pages have obviously diverged from their original sco 
and purpose—namely, a desire to discuss the political crisis in the 
autumn of 1916, and to emphasize the curious contrast between 
orthodox official opinion and heterodox unofficial opinion upon 
the office of Prime Minister. They have wandered off into another 
subject under the temptation to recall phases in Mr. Lloyd George’s 
past that help us to understand his present. We would, however, 
‘return to our muttons ” for a moment to enforce a moral that 
becomes more urgent each succeeding month. There has not yet 
been any full and final account of the crisis that preceded Mr. 
Asquith’s fall and eventuated in his departure from Downing 
Street. It is true that, thanks to the “ indiscretion” of an 
esteemed contemporary in U.S.A., the Atlantic Monthly, certain: 
letters exchanged between the outgoing and the incoming Premier 
were published. But these only whetted the political student's 
appetite for further knowledge. We do not even know whether 

at “indiscretion” was perpetrated on behalf of Mr. Asquith or 
of Mr. Lloyd George. Their rival partisans violently disagreed on 
this point. This correspondence throws little light on the major 
mystery—namely, the sudden conversion of the Unionist contin- 
gent of the Asquith-Bonar Law Coalition from being enthusiastic 
Asquithites into being equally passionate Lloyd-Georgians. No 
one has even attempted to account for that dénouement. It is 
only mentioned here as evidence of the constitutional fallibility 
of Front-Benchers on matters within their peculiar province. 

To suggest to any of Mr. Asquith’s Unionist confréres so late 
as October 1916 that there was anything wrong with the Govern- 
ment, or to hint the need of a change of drivers, provoked a pitying 
smile, followed by an avalanche of assurances. Our Mandarins 
had no fault to find with the Prime Minister. He was a leader after 
their own hearts. Mr. Bonar Law conspicuously sat at his feet and 
looked up to him as an “ intellectual giant,’ who towered head 
and shoulders over all contemporaries. Criticism demonstrated 
ignorance, and was silenced by the observation that the Liberal 
Leader was our “ one and only” Prime Minister—he alone was 
‘ thinkable ” in that position for reasons that might be “ unin- 
telligible to outsiders ” unversed in the possibilities of practical 
politics, but were thoroughly understood by “ everybody whose 
opinion is worth having,” 1.e. Cabinet Ministers and their attendant 
Tapers and Tadpoles. No one else, according to these very 
superior persons, except Mr. Asquith, “aon the confidence 
of Parliament; if he fell it would be impossible to get the 
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“War Estimates” voted, and the whole machinery of govern- 
ment would be dislocated. The Liberal Party would look at 
no one else, and without its support no Ministry could exist. 
Secondly, the Labour Party was hostile to change, while “ any 
fool” should be able to see that the loss of Mr. Asquith meant 
losing the Irish Nationalists. Finally, none of his Unionist 
colleagues would tolerate any other chief. It was even alleged 
that such was the confidence he inspired abroad that the Entente 
would collapse without him. In one form or another these argu- 
ments appeared almost daily in the Daily Telephone and other 
equally obsequious organs. They even affected such modest men 
as Mr. Asquith and Lord Lansdowne, who had come to regard 
themselves as Indispensables, and simultaneously informed the 
two Houses of Parliament that a mishap to their Government 
would be “a grave national disaster.” 

Only one thing excited Unionist Ministers more than a reference 
to the need of change at No. 10 Downing Street (as to which 
“ outsiders” had long been convinced), and that was any sugges- 
tion in reply to their fierce inquiry, ““ Who would you have ?” 
that the then Minister of War, Mr. Lloyd George, was a possible 
Premier. Thereupon Unionist Front-Benchers broke into such 
expletives that one became anxious for their health and changed 
the subject as soon as ible after receiving a long tirade on 
“the idiocy of people who don’t canecuadeae ABC of Parlia- 
mentary Government,” and could conceive “ anything so pre- 
posterous asa Lloyd George Premiership ”—‘ My dear fellow, you 
only give yourself away and prove your unfitness to discuss these 
ee Not a single Unionist could be induced to serve under 

oyd George, and no Lloyd George Government that might by any 
miracle be formed would last a week in the present House of Com- 
mons. You must try and see facts as they are, and not as you wish 
them to be.” This was unanswerable to the Mandarin mind. 
Nevertheless “ outsiders ”’ persisted, satisfied, as they were, from a 
laborious study of public men, that the political and Parliamentary 
power of a Prime Minister is chieflydue to his control of the Patron- 
age. The transfer of this irresistible lever to other hands would 
instantly destroy his prestige and automatically confer authority 
on his successor. Such is “ the magic of the Premiership ” which 
secures for every holder of that office the enthusiastic support of 
all the Party time-servers. Under a Coalition there are necessarily 
two streams of these, i.e. Conservatives and Liberals. Both wor- 
shipped at the Asquith shrine so long as Mr. Asquith was in. Out- 
siders opined that the day he fell would see a stampede towards 
the rising sun, and all “ Parliamentary difficulties ” would be dis- 
sipated as a morning mist, as in effect happened. All the marvel- 
lous attributes imputed to the late Prime Minister, which made his 
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displacement “‘ unthinkable” until it had taken place, were 
ascribed to Mr. Lloyd George from the moment he entered his 
inheritance plus some additional virtues. I remember predicting 
something of the kind to professional politicians who professed to 
regard Mr. Lloyd George with abhorrence. They did not, how- 
ever, hesitate one moment to grasp the first office he offered them— 
such is their anxiety to serve the State in danger. They have 
remained his devotees ever since, and, like the original Vicar of 
Bray, will remain so “ until the times do alter.” 

By December 1916 the original Coalition had become a palpable 
public danger in the eyes of all except its members. It had to 
be got rid of in the shortest possible time, even at the risk of a 
Lloyd George regime. Many reasons have been given for the 
transformation except the real one, which was so imperious as to 
prevent any one looking back, even from these disillusioned days, 
with any regret, though “ outsiders ” proved wrong in one respect, 
in that they fondly hoped that Mr. lewd George had sown his 
wild oats and had finally severed all connexion with Defeatism. 

Mr. Asquith simply had to go, though he was unaware of the 
cause of his downfall, erroneously imputing it to personal ees 
dice. He had his merits. He wasno Amateur Strategist who set 
up his judgment against that of the generals in the field, or the 
admirals at sea, on questions within their professional competence. 
He was no advocate of wild-cat schemes, nor did he perpetuall 
discover “‘ short cuts to Berlin.” He recognized that while poli- 
ticians should control policy, strategists should direct strategy. 
In choosing, as he had done, the right men for the right places, 
and giving them a free hand, he had contributed to victory, and 
on the military side with Sir Douglas Haig in command in France 
vice Lord French, and Sir William Robertson as Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, with Admiral Beatty in charge of the 
Grand Fleet, we might sleep more quietly in our beds, all the more 
as these capable leaders would not be interfered with from Down- 
ing Street. The danger lay elsewhere. Ministers were tired, old, 
and downhearted ; they had no will to win the war. Defeatism 
had reared its ugly head inside the Cabinet. Lord Lansdowne 
had already circulated his melancholy memorandum inviting 
American mediation. It was generally known that some overture 
from Washington was imminent as the aftermath of a Presidential 
election that had confi med Mr. Wilson at the White House. 

That is why the Asquith Coalition had to go, why every patriot 
rejoiced when it had gone, and why none wished for its return. In its 
hopelessly invertebrate and pessimistic plight such a Cabinet could 
not be trusted to deal with President Wilson’s effort to mobilize 
the neutrals with a view to applying pressure to the belligerents, 
especially the Allies. Sir Edward Grey was completely worn out 
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and was rumoured to have given Colonel House the impression 
in the spring of 1916 that the British Government did not see 
their way to victory. The McKennas, Runcimen, Lansdownes, 
and others had lost hope and would clutch at any straw. More- 
over, Sir Edward Grey could never say “ No” to any American 
roposition. Had he and his colleagues been in power when 
President Wilson’s Christmas Peace Note reached London, an 
answer would assuredly have been returned that would inevit- 
ably have destroyed the Entente by convincing our European 
Alhes that all that was left to them was to make the best 

ible terms with the enemy at the earliest possible moment, 
nie Great Britain was throwing up the sponge. That Ger- 
many was aware of the atmosphere of Whitehall is clear from the 
ublication of the Kaiser’s Peace Note ahead of that of the 
erg Our Old Gang only gave way to the New Gang in 
the nick of time. The American appeal for “terms” was the 
first problem that confronted Mr. Lloyd George as Prime Minister. 
Under the healthy influence of his new environment there was no 
“doubt, hesitation, or pain” about the British reply, which left 
nothing to be desired and immensely enheartened our Allies, who 
followed suit. Anything might have happened at that most 
critical period of the war had we temporized, as we should have 
done had the drafting of the answer remained in the hands of Sir 
Edward Grey and Lord Lansdowne, as would have been the case 
had not public opinion, stimulated by an alert and well-informed 
Press, constrained them to withdraw with Mr. Asquith to positions 
of “ greater freedom and less responsibility,” of which all stood 
so urgently in need, as well as not a few others of the Twenty- 
Two. The trend of the Lansdowne Memorandum has been so 
freely discussed since the publication of a notorious letter in the 
Daily Telegraph that there is no reason it should not be circulated 
as a White Paper. 

It is arguable that in the salutary process of dethroning Mr. 
Asquith and rejecting the Wilsonian Peace Note, Mr. Lloyd 
George chanted his usefulness to his country. The subsequent 
regime was a painful disappointment .to those whose hopes had 
run high when he entered office amid a prodigious flourish of 
trumpets and proceeded to form a War Cabinet in place of the 
unwieldy Debating Society of his predecessor, though unfortu- 
nately the new War Cabinet consisted exclusively of civilians, 
without aptitude for or knowledge of war. It was dominated 
by Amateur Strategy and the settled conviction that every 
soldier and sailor, at any rate all those above the rank of 
second lieutenant or midshipman, is a fool. From this notion 
many blunders flowed, and but for the steadfastness and self- 
sacrifice of the Army and Navy, the Lloyd George Government 
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must have landed us in military catastrophe, just as the Asquith 
Government in another month would have involved us ina 
diplomatic debacle. It cannot be said that our great country, 
never greater than during the last five years, has been rich in 
political leadership. It reflects all the more credit on the 
Fighting Men and the general public that we should have won 
under auspices which must have brought any inferior nation to 
ief. Doubtless we shall in due course learn something of the 
inside military history of the past three years, during which things 
were done that Mr. Asquith would never have contemplated or 
tolerated, beginning with the Calais Conference of February 1917, 
which opened the eyes of responsible soldiers to the true character 
of their new rulers, who regarded strategy and tactics as a branch 
of politics on which politicians were every whit as competent as 
their professional advisers—in fact, infinitely more so. However, 
that is another story which will give a somewhat different aspect 
to the controversy on “ Unity of Command,” upon which the 
Downing Street Press at one time bamboozled the country. 

Allowance might be made for Amateur Strategy, however 
perilous, were it associated with robust policy, and inspired exclu- 
sively by a desire to smash the enemy. Unfortunately, robust- 
ness is not Mr. Lloyd George’s forte. He has consistently preferred 
the worst and weakest advice on political questions, especially 
international questions, his contempt for “expert opinion,” 
whenever it is sound and strong, being only surp by his 
cultivation of any passing tourist or back-stairs intriguer. His 

rformances in Paris have been painful to a degree that he has 
had repeatedly to be called to order from London by Press and 
Parliamentary remonstrance. From day to day we have never 
known what new prank would be practised, though we might feel 
tolerably sure that on any serious issue between Germany and 
France, whether in connexion with the League of Nations, the 
security of the Western Front, or the constitution of Poland, Mr. 
Lloyd George’s voice and vote would be cast on the wrong side. 
He has made it his business to sacrifice our friends to our enemies. 
We can hardly be astonished that at the close of a war during 
which our relations with the nations by whose side we fought were 
so cordial as to have finally dissipated the legend that Alles must 
quarrel, the Continent should once more be ringing with the cry 
of Perfide Albion, though the British people have proved themselves 
to be as loyal and staunch as any nation in the world. 

It is cruel that one man should have been in a position to 
inflict this incalculable injury on our country at a crisis that will 
settle our relations with the rest of the world for the remainder 
of the century. All that unofficial England can do is to denounce 
official England, as personified by the Prime Minister, as acting 
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without any mandate from the people, and in violation of every 
pledge to which this Government owes its position. But we 
cannot be content with protest, because so long as he remains 
where he is Mr. Lloyd George can, and will, act as he has done 
during the last few weeks, always relying on extrication from 
difficulty on his unrivalled power of bamboozling a Parliament 
which, it must be admitted, 1s no less anxious to be bamboozled. 

This brings me to the starting-point of this article. In 1916 
we were told that no other Prime Minister except Mr. Asquith 
was conceivable, but directly the change occurred —“‘ engineered,” 
as the late Premier declared, by Lord Northcliffe—his successor, 
Mr. Lloyd George, was pronounced to be equally heaven-born and 
equally “ indispensable because “ irreplaceable.” This was the 
stock answer of the Asquithites to every criticism three years ago. 
It is the only answer of the same persons and personages who are 
now @ la suite of Mr. Lloyd George. We know it to have been 
false in 1916 ; it is no less false in 1919, and our single duty is to 
replace the present organized hypocrisy by some combination 
inspiring some degree of confidence at home and abroad. We 
could never have won the war were the British Empire so rotten 
and corrupt as to contain no man more fitted for the Premiership 
than Mr. Lloyd George. 


L. J. Maxse 
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THE WARNING OF PROHIBITION 
IN AMERICA 


THE whole of North America, or all of it that lies between the 
Mexicans and the Esquimaux, is passing under a new tyranny. 
It is new, at least, in the sense that the particular form of it, under 
the name of Prohibition, is a thing hitherto unknown in the 
world. It is old in the sense that the evil that inspires it is that 
against which for ages the spirit of liberty has been in conflict. 

It is time that people in England should have proper warning 
of the social catastrophe which has overwhelmed America. While 
there is yet time the danger should be averted. For the United 
States and Canada regret is too late. It is only too evident now 
that the proper time for protest and opposition was at the 
beginning of the insidious movement. But few people realized 
the power of fanaticism or the peculiar weaknesses of democratic 
rule upon which it fed. From the crusade of a despised minority, 
a mark for good-natured ridicule rather than fear, the prohibition 
movement became a vast continental propaganda, backed by 
unlimited money, engineered by organized hypocrisy. Under 
the stress of war it masqueraded as the crowning effort of 
patriotism. The war over, it sits enthroned as a social tyranny, 
backed by the full force of the law, the like of which has not 
been seen in English-speaking countries since the fires died out 
at Smithfield. 

The precise legislative situation at the present moment is 
this. In the United States sixteen of the forty-eight States are 
“bone-dry”’; this means that in these States “liquor” can 
neither be sold nor can it be brought in by the individual citizen 
from outside. Eighteen other States are “dry’’; in these no 
liquor can be sold, but it may be imported. In these States, 
Brother Stiggins, while deploring with uplifted hands and eyes the 
evils of the liquor traffic, can still order in a comfortable little 
keg from the outside. The other fourteen States are still “ wet.” 
In this category belong Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut, and Louisiana, States typical of the old culture of the 
country ; while, by a strange freak of psychology, the wilder and 
woolier of the States are found among the list of the dry. Okla- 
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homa, the latest flower of the prairies, is dry as a bone. In Idaho, 
even the possession of “liquor” in a private cellar is a crime. 
Nevada is as dry as its own desert. Moreover, even the “ wet” 
States are spotted over with the arid areas of “local option” 
municipalities that have dried up of their own local volition. In 
Kentucky 107 counties out of 120 are dry. California, spurning 
the pleasant vineyards of its hill-sides, is half dry. Missouri 
announces itself as “ fifty-three per cent. dry,” showing a majority, 
at least, on the side of virtue. 

But all of this only represents the least part of the situation. 
When the nation sprang to arms in April 1917, the prohibitionist 
sprang upon the platform. A War-Time Prohibition Act was 

through Congress making the whole country dry from 
™ 1, 1919, till the demobilizing of the armies after the coming 
of peace. Finally, to crown the work, an amendment to the 
Federal constitution was proposed by the Congress by the n 
two-thirds vote, and was passed into the State Legislatures for 
ratification. Under the law amendments need the sanction of 
two-thirds of the States’ Legislatures. The necessary thirty-six 
States had ratified by January 20, 1919, and the amendment is 
to come into force on January 20, 1920. Its terms are complete 
and all-enveloping as the darkness of an eclipse : 


“ After one year from the ratification of this article the manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the 
importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof from, the 
United States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof, 
for beverage purposes, is hereby prohibited.” 


From this amendment there is no way out. A counter- 
amendment to abolish it would involve the action of both Houses 
of Congress, of thirty-six State Legislatures, each made up of 
two Houses. Such a concurrence is outside of the bounds of 
practical politics. The door is locked and the key is thrown 
away. 
go much for the United States. A similar situation obtains 
in Canada. Here all of the nine Provinces have voted themselves 
dry. The dryness is actually in force in eight of them. The 
Province of Quebec, unable, in spite of its French population, to 
stand alone against the contagion of a continent, dried up on 
May 1 of 1919. Superimposed on the Provincial legislation is 
that of the Federal Government of the Dominion of Canada. 
Under the War Measures Act a Federal Order in Council prohibits 
all import and transportation of intoxicating liquor. 

Here and there, indeed, the Canadian situation presents some 
redeeming features. Thus, Quebec is to hold a referendum as to 
whether the prohibition shall be total or shall permit the sale of thin 
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beer and even thinner wine. But the beer—defined with scientific 
cruelty under the law—is to be lighter than German lager, and 
the wine is to be less maddening than claret. In Ontario also 
the present law provides for a referendum before a final acceptance 
ofthe system. There is talk, too, of a general Federal referendum 
to be taken by the Dominion Government. But there is little 
hope that the return to common sense and the revulsion against 
fanaticism will be rapid enough to prevent the catastrophe. 

A candid outsider might well stand perplexed as to how and 


why communities apparently free can vote themselves into such . 


an appalling bondage. The reasons for it can only be understood 
by an appreciation of certain of the peculiar features, certain 
characteristic weaknesses of democracy in North America. Both 
in the United States and in Canada we have long since fallen 
under the administration of the class of people whom we call the 
“ politicians.” Let it be noted that the word administration just 
used is employed designedly : we are not and never have been 
under the rule of the politicians. They have never wanted to 
tule. They do not lead, they follow. They do not speak, they 
listen. They do not move, they are pushed. What the politician 
wants is the emolument and the dignity of office and the elusive 
appearance of power: a certain number, too, are seeking the 
opportunity of more sinister gains. But the real governing forces 
in North America are such things as Big Business, the Manu- 
facturers, the Labour Unions, and, in various forms, National 
Hysteria: mixed in with it all, as the war has proved, is the 
golden thread of individual patriotism and love of country, 
woven into the complex meshes of national selfishness. On the 
whole, the rule is not bad: it is free at least from the arrogance 
of caste and the power of hereditary aristocracy that disfigures 
still the Governments of the older world. 

But the least part of it all, in the sense of real influence and 
ower, is the politician. He moves about in his frock coat and 
is silk hat, a garb which he shares alone with the undertaker 

and the travelling conjurer, his pocket full of presentation cigars, 
the most meretricious and the most sudueihale figure in the 
democracy of North America. At times, indeed, he bursts 
through the shell that envelops him and insists on being a leader 
in his own right, a ruler of men and not a suppliant for votes: as 
witness of such stands the commanding figure of a Roosevelt 
and the manly dignity of a Borden. But these are the exceptions. 
The ordinary politician is merely busy picking up his votes from 
the mud of democracy like the ramasseur of the Parisian streets 
picking up cigar-butts. 

Thus in the matter of real rule the politician is nowhere. His 

only aim is to give the public what the public wants or at least 
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what the public seems to ask for. And the politician has heard 
apparently only a single voice. On the one hand were the pro- 
ubitionists—articulate, strident, fanatical, highly organized, amply 
supplied with money, with the name of religion upon their lips, 
ready at a moment’s notice to lash themselves into a fit of hysteria, 
and to attack with overwhelming force the personal fortunes and 
the political position of any one who should dare to oppose them. 
On the other side was the general public, the vast majority of 
whom were, and are, opposed to national prohibition, but among 
whom no individual, or at best only one or two in thousands, was 

repared to take the risk of open opposition to the relentless and 
minority. 

Where the public would not speak, the politician would not 
act. A great many Ministers of the Crown in Canada, Members 
of the Canadian Legislatures and of the State Assemblies of the 
United States, have recorded a silent vote in favour of prohibition 
with loathing and contempt for it in their hearts. I speak here 
of what I know. If proof were needed I could name such men: 
but in the atmosphere in which we live in Canada, to “ accuse ” 
one’s parliamentary friends of being opposed to prohibition would 
be about the same as to accuse them of being in favour of burglary. 

Moreover, the method of operation of the prohibitionist has 
been singularly ingenious. There was no question at first of total 
national prohibition. The thing was gone bit by bit. Munici- 

alities voted themselves “ dry ~ with but little opposition. The 
individual citizen, still able to order his “liquor” from the 
outside, gave but little heed to what was happening. Even 
when whole States and Provinces dried up in response to the 
fanatical clamour of the minority, the citizens at large raised 

ractically no protest. They could still “ get it from the outside.” 

hey did not propose to worry. They did not realize that the 
time was coming when there would be no “ outside.” 

Moreover, it has to be acknowledged that there are throughout 
the United States and Canada great numbers of people who are 
strongly in favour of prohibition for everybody except themselves. 
The South went dry by the vote of the whites who proposed to 
keep drink away from the blacks, not for the sake of their souls, 
but in order to get more work out of them. The manufacturer 
voted his employés with the same expectation, proposing 
for himself to remain ‘‘ wet.” The shopkeepers of the towns 
voted the farmers dry, so as to get more money in trade. The 
farmers who live in the country where it is dark and silent, helped 
to vote the cities into dryness as a spite against their lights and 
gaiety. 

One might well ask who, then, are the real prohibitionists ? 
Such there undoubtedly are. In the first place there are a certain 
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number of deeply religious, patriotic, and estimable people who 
actually believe that in passing a law to make it a crime for a 
man to sell a glass of beer they are doing the work of Christ on 
earth. Let them be entitled —along with Torquemada and 
Philip of Spain—to the credit of their good intentions. Along 
with these are a vast number of people who are animated by the 
evil spirit that for ages long has vexed the fortunes of humanity ; 
the desire to tyrannize and compel—to force the souls of other 
men to compliance with the narrow rigour of their own. These, 
above all, are the typical prohibitionists. But to their numbers 
must be added the ae body of people who fish in the troubled 
waters for their own gain: the salaried enthusiasts, the paid 
informers, the politicians seeking for votes, ministers of the 
Gospel currying favour with the dominant section of their congre- 
— business men and proprietors of newspapers whose profit 
ies in the hands of the prohibitionists to make or mar. To all 
these must be added the whole cohort of drunkards who can be 
relied upon to poll a vote in favour of prohibition in a mood of 
sentimental remorse. 

On the other side stand, undoubtedly, the great majority of 
the people. National prohibition, let it be observed, has not 
been adopted either in the United States or in Canada by a 
popular vote. It never would be. It has been carried only by 
the votes of the Legislatures, by the actions of the politicians 
responsive to the demand of the minority. But the great mass 
of the people took no action. There has grown up indeed, among 
all those who ought to be the leaders of public opinion, a strange 
conspiracy of silence. Nobody seems willing to bear witness to 
how widely diffused is the habit of normal wholesome drinking, 
and of the great benefits to be derived from it. The university 
where I have worked for nearly twenty years contains in its 
faculties a great number of scholarly, industrious men whose life- 
work cannot be derided or despised even by the salaried agitator 
of a prohibitionist society. Vet the great majority of them 
“drink.” I use that awful word in the full gloomy sense given 
to it by the teetotaller. I mean that if you ask these men to 
dinner and offer them a glass of wine, they will take it. Some 
will take two. I have even seen them take Scotch and soda. 
During these same years I have been privileged to know a great 
many of the leading lawyers of Montreal, whose brains and 
energy and service to the community I cannot too much admire. 
If there are any of them who do not “ drink,” I can only say that 
I have not seen them. I can bear the same dreadful testimony 
on behalf of my friends who are doctors: and the same and even 
more emphatic on behalf of all the painters, artists, and literary 
men with whom I have had the good fortune to be very closely 
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associated. Of the clergy, I cannot speak. But in days more 
cheerful than the present gloomy times there were at least those 
of them who thought a glass of port no very dreadful sin. 

And conversely, I can say with all conviction that I have 
never seen drunken professors lecturing to inebriated students, or 
tipsy judges listening to boozy lawyers, or artists in delirium 
tremens painting the portraits of intoxicated Senators. More- 
over, among the class of people of whom I speak, the conception 
of how to make merry at a christening or a wedding or a banquet 
or at the conclusion of peace, or of any such poor occasions of 
happiness that mark the milestones in the pilgrimage of life, was 
exactly the same—I say it in all reverence—as that shown by 
Jesus Christ at the wedding feast of Cana of Galilee. 

But these people, one might object, are but a class, and a 
small one at that. What about the ordinary working man ? 
Surely he is not to be sacrificed for the sake of the leisure hours of 
the intellectual classes! But here, so it seems to me, is where 
the strongest argument against prohibition comes in. We live in 
a world of appalling inequality, which as yet neither philanthropy 
nor legislation has been able to remove. The lot of the working 
man who begins day labour at the age of sixteen and ends it at 
the age of seventy, who starts work every morning while the rest 
of us are still in bed, who has no sleep after his lunch, and no 
vacation trip to Florida, is inconceivably hard. It is a sober fact 
that if those of us who are doctors, lawyers, professors, and mer- 
chants were suddenly transferred by some evil magician to the 
rank of a. working man, we should feel much as if we had been 
sent to the penitentiary. And it is equally a fact that we should 
realize just how much a glass of ale and a pipe of tobacco means 
to a sober industrious working man—not a picture-book drunkard 
—after his hours of work. It puts him for the moment of his 
relaxation on an equality with kings and plutocrats. 

It is no use to say that tobacco shortens his life. Let it. It 
needs shortening. It is no use to say that beer sogs his cesophagus 
and loosens his motor muscles. Let it do so. He is better off 
with loose motor muscles and a soggy cesophagus and a mug of 
ale beside him than in the cheerless discontent of an activity 
that knows only the work of life and nothing of its comforts. 

The employers of labour have hitherto, through sheer short- 
sightedness, been in favour of prohibition. They thought that 
drinkless men would work better. So they will in the short spurt 
of efficiency that accompanies the change. But let the employer 
wait a year or two and then see how social discontent will spread 
like a wave in the wake of prohibition. The drinkless workman, 
robbed of the simple comforts of life, will angrily demand its 
luxuries. A new envy will enter into his heart. The glaring 
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inequalities of society will stand revealed to him as never before. 
See to it that he does not turn into a Bolshevik. 

For the fundamental fallacy of prohibition is that it proposes 
to make a crime of a thing which the conscience of the great mass 
of individuals refuses to consider as such. It violates here the 
— on which, and on which alone, a criminal code can be 

ased. If I steal another man’s money, if I rob another man’s 
house, if I take another man’s life, I do not need the law to tell 
me that it is wrong. My own conscience tells me that. But if 
I take a glass of beer, my own conscience, in spite of all the laws 
of forty-eight States and nine Provinces, refuses to give a single 
throb. Let me illustrate what I mean by an example. 

A month or two ago I had the honour of being at a banquet 
given in the club to which I belong, to one of the most justly 
distinguished men of to-day—a certain V.C. who performed a 
certain naval exploit in bottling up (itself, by the way, an illegal 
act, had he done it in Canada) a certain harbour. Nearer than 
that I must not indicate him, inasmuch as I rather think that he 
is liable to a fine of two hundred dollars if the prohibitionists of 
Canada can catch him: unless I am mistaken, I saw somebody 
treat him to a whisky and soda: and “treating” and being 
“ treated ’”’ even in the present state of the law of the Province of 
Quebec is a crime. 

Now the point I want to make is this. At the banquet of 
which | speak there were present a great number of the best- 
known men in Montreal: judges, lawyers, merchants, and men 
eminent in various walks of life. And every one of them—or 
nearly every one of them—was actually “ drinking something ” 
with his dinner. Luckily for them the final law had not yet 
come into effect. If now they repeat their performance, they 
will be treated as in the same class as a group of burglars, or 
thugs, or yeggmen. To jail they must go. If they have no 
= of their own a substitute for it must be terrorized into 
them. 

It is, of course, inevitable that a legislative code resting on so 
false a basis cannot last. Prohibition will not last for ever. 
Sooner or later there will be a return to common sense and common 
justice. But the end will not come for a long time yet. Or- 
ganized tyranny is difficult to break. Especially is this true of 
the United States, where an amendment to the Constitution once 
accepted requires for its removal an intricate and prolonged 
process of legislation. Without the war, national prohibition 
would never cone been voted even by the politicians. It has 


swept through the Legislatures on a false wave of agitation 
masquerading as patriotism. It owed much to the fact that 
Germans are by way of drinking beer, and that such names as 
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Anheuser Busch and Schlitz and Papst do not somehow sound 
altogether British. But as it came, so it will go. The unexpected 
will happen again. In the course of time some unforeseen con- 
tingency will send a new amendment rippling through the American 
Legislatures. Social life and individual liberty will be freed from 
the incubus that now lies on them. 

Meantime it is well for the British people to be warned. If 
they do not strangle in its cradle the snake of prohibition, then 
the country will be given over in its due time to the regime 
of the fanatic, the informer, and the tyrant, such as we have 
in North America even now. 


STEPHEN LEACOCK 


A FLYING VISIT TO FRANCE 


WE left Folkestone on a cold March day and arrived at Boulogne 
after a somewhat disagreeable hour to find that little port wearing 
a very different aspect from the last time that I had come through 
it three years before. Right ahead of us, as we landed, was a 
large placard bearing the legend “‘ Cologne Express,” and although 
the shove was full of khaki there was undoubtedly a very different 
atmosphere. After a hurried luncheon we were taken out to see 
some of the V.A.D. units round Boulogne. We motored through 
the sand-dunes and pine-woods past Etaples, where the immense 
amount of sand-bags and dugouts reminded us of the bombing 
they had last year. We forget how much this area suffered, but 
the fact is that almost every night for three weeks the aeroplanes 
came over; sometimes more, sometimes fewer bombs being 
dropped (once eighty-five were dropped in Boulogne in an hour), 
and the inhabitants of the villages were accustomed to camp 
out in the woods and on the dunes, while one woman told me 
she thought she would always hear the clatter of wooden sabots 
coming down the hill, as night after night the fisher-folk in 
Boulogne crowded into the big cellars provided for their shelter, 
and how, even now, the children pointed at the moon with awe- 
struck faces. 

The V.A.D. motor convoy, which we visited first, had been out 
there three years and had carried over 500,000 patients. All 
their ambulances were driven by V.A.D.’s, and these worked at 
unloading the trains all through the bombing, after one occasion 
when work was stopped and a train got hit. Since then the girls 
went out in their tin helmets and carried on, sometimes even 
giving their helmets to the wounded they were carrying. We 
also visited two convalescent homes for WAACs and Army 


Sisters, run and managed by V.A.D.’s. Real oases of comfort 
and peace nestling among the pines. 

e Rest Station at Boulogne could, perhaps, tell the most 
varied and romantic story of any unit in France. It was opened 
in October 1914 at the railway station, and the workers there 
have provided hot drinks day and night ever since for all and 
sundry. At first the ambulance organization was not complete, 
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and during those first months the wounded men were often left 
for hours on Boulogne platform ;!during;which time the Rest 
Station had a great deal of changing dressings and surgical 
work to do as well as feeding the men. An operation has even 
been performed there. Later their work was more needed to 
feed the wounded and all other soldiers passing through, but they 
have always continued to render first ab to all the troops working 
about the harbour and station. In 1918 thousands of refugees 
came through Boulogne and the Rest Station turned itself into a 
eréche. As many as forty babies have been washed there while 
their parents waited for a train, and all, old and young, got served 
with cocoa or coffee. At the same time, troops were pouring into, 
and wounded going out of, the country, so that life was rather 
complicated. The bad time passed and the Armistice brought 
an influx of returned prisoners and then of demobilized soldiers, 
and the Rest Station had some more terrifically busy months. 
Now they are not so overworked, but they will probably 
— and be needed until the last British soldier comes 
ome. 

The Rest Station near Wimereux is younger and smaller and 
not a main port, but it has also done yeoman service of all kinds. 
There was a moment in 1918 when some demobilized miners, who 
had had a horrible journey and missed their Christmas dinner, 
threatened to burn down the camp. But the V.A.D.’s went down 
with cocoa and a gramophone, and peace was soon restored. It 
was interesting also to see the hostel of some general service V.A.D. 
members who were working in a big camp hospital, some driving 
cars, some doing housework or kitchen work. We saw one of 
several delightful recreation huts for the men in hospital, where 
an entertainment of some sort is arranged for every night ; a club 
for the girls themselves which is most appreciated ; and, later. a 
motor convoy of the F.A.N.Y., which has also worked steadily 
from 1914. We came away immensely impressed by the work 
all these girls have done. We only saw a fraction, but it helped 
one to realize. 

The journey from Boulogne to St.-Omer by road lies through 
extremely pretty, well-wooded country. The road was good— 
our chauffeur said because G.H.Q. had not approved of jolts when 
they motored into Boulogne—and we were grateful to them. 
St.-Omer was picturesque in the evening sunlight, but we could 
not stop there long, and started off once more on our journey to 
Cassel. Very soon we saw trenches which had been prepared 
for defence in 1918 when the Germans got to Hazebrouck, and 
there was an occasional mark from a long-range shell, for a few 
were dropped into St.-Omer. Here we were on the Flanders plain 
and for some miles everything was very flat, when suddenly, at 
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the end of a long straight poplar-bordered road, we saw Cassel 
a the enchanted mountain in a fairy story. The view 
from the top is quite wonderful. We stood on the site of the 
Second Army Headquarters during 1916-17-18 and gazed round 
over the plain. As far as one could see there is not even a mole- 
hill anywhere, except towards S.E., where Mont des Cats and 
Mont Noir rise bluntly to about half the height of Cassel. And yet 
Cassel was never shelled, although it is a mark for scores of miles, 
and in 1918 was within range. 

Very early the next morning we set out to visit the battle 
area. There are not very many signs of war before Po _— 
then one is gradually taught what destruction means. e village 
is only partly destroyed and most of it is still inhabited, but as 
one goes towards Ypres the desolation becomes ter at every 
yard. Now there are trenches and dugouts everywhere and a great 
many shell-holes (or at least what seemed a great many then)— 
and everywhere water and dampness and mud. Ypres, as a town, 
no longer exists, although it is not so utterly flat as some places that 
we saw later. There are some remnants of the Cathedral towers 
and of the Cloth Hall which are still imposing masses of masonry, 
and give an impression of the grandeur that is gone. The rampart 
walls and moat of the town are almost intact, the former honey- 
combed with dugouts, and from the Menin Road the walls are 
picturesque and stand up above the gateway. One can imagine 
that it may become a beautiful ruin if Nature has her way, which 
is more than is possible for La Bassée or Lens. 

There is no one, except Dante, who could ever have done 
justice to the road between Ypres and Menin. We went up past 
where Hooge was once, on to the ridge which the Germans held 
until 1918, and looking back towards Ypres, the scene is indescrib- 
able. On the map several woods are marked—Sanctuary Wood 
and some others. What is left are a few splintered scorched poles, 
none more than ten or twelve feet high, scattered about in melan- 
choly groups. Near the road are a few dugouts, but otherwise 
it is impossible to — any trenches. The whole ground 
is churned up, the shell-holes touching each other and 
into each other, and all and everything full of muddy water. The 
ground was already green, for the wet is such that grass grows 
everywhere. If you examined the ground it was seen to be stiff 
with wire and shells, corrugated iron, and other debris—in one 
= we counted eighteen derelict tanks ina semicircular group— 

ut the wet was what chiefly struck one, and the way in which 
all forms of villages or houses can be absolutely obliterated and 
swallowed in the universal ooze. There were a few gangs of 
prisoners and Chinese collecting scrap-iron, but one felt it was like 
trying to empty the Atlantic with a teaspoon. We lost our way 
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a little near “ Hell-Fire Corner ” and made a short detour on what 
used once to be a road—although all things considered it was 
wonderfully passable. An officer who was with us said, “ We 
shall soon come to —— Chateau, where we were billeted.” But 
that was two years ago, and when we got there all we could see 
were two broken iron gates inside of which was merely the same 
flatness, wetness, and greenness as all the surrounding. This 
marshy country extended right on through Dickebusch, and then 
it began to get drier. The first town we came to was Bailleul, 
which was more or less intact up to April 1918, but when the 
Germans advanced and took it they systematically blew up every 
house before they were driven out again. It has a different effect 
to the shelling—the debris is not quite so much scattered about 
and churned up all over the place, and a few little houses in back 
streets had been forgotten. In one we found a family living. 
They had fled before the German advance and had only returned 
after the Armistice, but they seemed very cheerful and com- 
fortable. 

From Bailleul, through Armentiéres on to Estaires and beyond, 
the peasants were beginning to recultivate the ground. Where 
they lived remains a mystery, as there were no habitable houses 
to be seen, but occasionally one saw a hastily run-up wooden 
shanty, or one end of a cottage boarded over. The shell-holes 
and trenches were far apart here, and had mostly been filled, 
while a really amazing amount of land had been ploughed up, 
but after leaving Estaires one very soon got into the utterly 
desolate region again, and almost as wet as Ypres. Half-way to 
La Bassée we alas saw concrete gun emplacements, dugouts 
with concrete roofs, and far deeper trenches, and we realized that 
we were now inside the lines that the Germans held from 1914 to 
1918. The ground, if possible, was more churned up than ever 
before, and certainly the impression one gets is that the shelling 
from our guns was more severe than that hon theirs. La Bassée 
is an absolute heap of ruins. There were a few walls standing, 
but usually a heap of rubbish denoted where a house had been. 
We saw a party of French soldiers trying to dig out the papers 
of the Commune which the Maire had hidden under his house 
and still hoped that the Germans had not found. The Maire 
had gallantly re-established himself in a wooden shanty over which 
the tricolour flew—and, wonder of wonders, we learnt that the 
town boasted eighty inhabitants. We came across three in a wooden 
hut with an old stove found among the ruins. All the food had 
to come from forty kilometres away—but they thought they were 
going to rebuild their house and start again. One was humbled 
before such courage, as it is impossible to imagine how any one can 
begin to think of reconstructing the town. 
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After leaving La Bassée we were for some distance well inside 
the German lines, and the shell-holes had intervals between them; 
the country also gradually changing into a mining district with 
slag-heaps round the horizon. The top soil became chalky, and 
soon one could trace the trenches at a great distance, the whole 
effect being somewhat that of white horses on the sea. As we 
neared Loos the breakers became closer together until the “ sea ” 
was very rough indeed. Magnificent deep trenches some of these 
appeared to be. Suddenly, as one topped a rise, one saw a great 
strip of green running down between the white breakers like a 
long, long racecourse—‘‘ No Man’s Land” it was, and in a few 
moments we were across it and among the shallower English 
trenches of the Loos salient where our companion had often 
crawled about. Through the remains of Loos we again came into 
the German lines and into Lens—which is, undoubtedly, the most 
utterly destroyed city we saw. It was once a town of twenty 
thousand inhabitants; it is now absolutely and completely flat. 
There were no fine buildings apparently, and a large proportion 
of small houses, but the whole thing is reduced to powder by our 
shells, so that one can hardly believe it was ever a town. After 
the desolation of Lens the country behind seemed almost peaceful, 
with Vimy Ridge standing high along the horizon. Presently we 
came to it and looked right over the valley, a magnificent view, 
making one realize what an important position it must be from 
the military standpoint. High on the ridge, and visible for miles 
round, are two rather fine monuments to the Canadians and 
Artillerymen who fell in the attack of April 1917, when we first 
captured the ridge. 

Arras is not so utterly destroyed as many of the towns. There 
were several habitable streets and some shops open, and altogether 
it had the air of a living town badly injured, instead of an absolute 
city of the dead; and from there on to Bapaume our way lay 
through country which was only moderately bad, except just 
where we crossed the old front lines. Bapaume had enough walls 
left for the German notices and numbers painted upon them still 
to be legible, and there were a great many German lorries stocked 
by the side of the road. As we went on our way to Albert we 
came into another most terribly desolated region. The country 
is poor and rolling, not unlike the African veldt, with a kind of 
thin yellowish grass all over it, but it is a chalky soil, so that the 
trenches and shell-holes are again very clearly marked. There 
were masses of wire entanglements and trenches running in 
every direction, evidence of the hard fighting backwards and 
forwards. 

Near Poziéres, which village is absolutely wiped off the face 
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of the earth, so that one cannot even say “ This is Poziéres,” we 
got out to examine a big mine-crater. The huge white hole was 
= impressive, and round about was a perfect maze of trenches, 
with exceedingly deep dugouts in them. If we dropped a stone 
it went on and on like dropping it down a well. There was a grave 
with an inscription put up by the Boche to “3 unknown british 
soldiers.”” It was probably a real one, but a General told us later 
that he had dug up a similar one and found it was a concealed 
mine, and that it was a common device. 

After Poziéres one comes to Albert and then soon to the limit 
of the German advance, although nearly all the way to Amiens 
there are trenches and dugouts by the roadside which were pre- 
pared for defence, but mercifully never used. Except for a few 
in Arras, we had not passed one single complete building since 
Poperinghe, and we had been motoring for over eight hours. It 
gave one a glimpse of the awful extent of the devastation, to 
think this was only a section of the battle-front. Paris was a 
strange contrast, and was only remarkable for the huge number of 
foreigners in the city, while the sight of the American military 
police controlling the traffic was rather odd. 

Two days later we went out to visit some of the French lines— 

ing through the Forét de Villers-Cotterets, historic from the 
hting of 1914, but also because it was in this forest that Foch 
concentrated his army for the great counter-attack of July 17, 
1918, which took the Germans completely by surprise and was, 
indeed, the beginning of the end. An officer who was present 
through all that fighting described to us the great American attack 
at the corner of the forest, when they simply swept out of the 
wood and had covered nearly a mile of ground before the enemy 
could begin to shell them. The big American cemetery and three 
derelict ‘l'anks mark the exact spot where they were first checked. 
The ground is not a bit spoilt—evidence of the comparative harm- 
lessness of open warfare, although, of course, a buildings are 
wrecked. It is beautiful country, and soon we were on a rise over- 
looking the valley of the Aisne, and showing plainly the great 
a running up from the river to the high ground on either 
side. 

Down these ravines, through Soissons, and up again did Foch 
pursue the enemy, and if they had not been able to make a stand 
on the crest of the farther banks they would have sustained an 
absolutely first-class military disaster. Soissons Cathedral is 
destroyed, except the outer walls, but the town has quite a number 
of houses and streets left and we even found an hotel open. Cross- 
ing the Aisne by the wooden “ Pont des Anglais,” we mounted u 
to the Chemin des Dames—the same death-trap to the Fren 
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Army that Ypres was to the British. It is a great long ridge with 
the remains of the Chemin running down the centre, the ground 
in the same indescribable state as at Ypres only drier, and the 
debris more visible because the French have done very little in 
the way of cleaning it up, and it is almost exactly as the armies 
left it, even to some poor unburied soldiers. There are great 
dumps of shells of all kinds—rifles, bayonets, masses of ammuni- 
tion, bits of clothing, breast-plates, helmets, water-bottles, field- 
dressings, and wire, wire, wire everywhere. Malmaison Fort is an 
amazing sight. It was intact until 1918, when in three days’ 
shelling it was reduced to a heap of debris. The masonry of the 
underground passages is, however, untouched, and the French 
found seven hundred Germans alive and unhurt in them after this 
terrific bombardment. 

Going from Paris to Brussels we passed through Noyon and 
St.-Quentin and a large part of the Somme battlefield. The towns 
and buildings are utterly destroyed, and in places the ground had 
suffered a good deal of shelling, but nowhere did one see the same 
evidence of continuous churning as at Ypres and on the Chemin. 
Beyond St.-Quentin one’s thoughts went back to 1914 as we passed 
through Le Cateau and came to Mons, and even on this March day 
the roads were hot and dusty, and one thought what a long, long 
way it was from Mons to the Marne, and what it must have been 
like that August and September. Once in Belgium it was wonder- 
fully difficult t to realize that only six months ago the Germans 
were in full ssion, and it is only very dimly and gradually 
that one understands what it all means, and the amazing con- 
stancy and devotion and passive courage shown by the inhabitants 
for these four years. An American, who had been there up to 
1917, told us it was an education in itself to see the Belgians look 
through the Germans as they met them in street and tram—so 
much so that one almost began to doubt if the German was really 
there. On one occasion, when the Germans had forbidden a 
demonstration in the Place des Martyrs on the anniversary of 
Belgian Independence, and had barricaded the Place with lines 
of soldiers, the whole population turned out and proceeded in 
single file past the corner of the Place; all very decorous, all 
wearing green (the colour of independence), and all apparently 
intent on some business which led them past that spot. The pro- 
cession never stopped all day long and the Germans were so angry 
that they fined the town 1,000,000 marks, but next day, when 
my friend commiserated with a shopwoman on this fine, she 
merely said, ‘Oh, madame—c’était si bon marché!” 

We went to Zeebrugge while at Brussels and inspected the 
famous Mole. The Thetes and Iphegema, still flying the White 
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Ensign, are lying in the entrance to the Bruges Canal, while the 
Brussels, Captain Fryatt’s ship, which was sunk by gunfire durin 
the battle, lies just at the point of the Mole. There is a ondeaill 
amount of Boche concrete work and gun-emplacements and search- 
oy in bomb-proof shelters which ran up on lifts like great eyes. 
ell may the Boche have thought it safe from attack, and when 
one looks at the flat coast and expanse of sea with nothing but 
the thin Mole, five hundred metres long, running out to sea, it is 
incredible how the Vindictive got up. The wall of the Mole where 
she grappled is still broken, and, of course, there is only a plank 
ro across the great hole blown up by the submarine. The 
and harbour being unusable, everything was wonderfully 
still and empty. Except for a British destroyer and two mine- 
sweepers, and the men working at repairing the Mole, there was 
no sign of life and one felt what a contrast it must be to those who 
had known it last year as a main submarine base. Soon after we 
saw the Vindictive herself as she lies a derelict in Ostend harbour ; 
she is cracked in two, and it will not be long before she is completely 
broken up, but it is appropriate that she should have remained 
A see packet-boats once more running peacefully from Ostend to 
ver. 

Many of the anecdotes one heard in Belgium were more like 
Dumas’ novels than what one had considered real life before 1914 
shattered every preconceived idea. A wonderful lady who helped 
to pass English and French escaped prisoners through the country 
actually hid them in the chateau where Von Kluck had his head- 
quarters at the moment. On one occasion she sat in a room 
where sixteen Englishmen were hidden behind the wainscot, 
while the Germans searched the house for six hours and not one 
was found. A child of twelve did a great deal of guiding the 
escaped men through Belgium, and on another occasion an English 
aviator, whose aeroplane had been shot down, was hidden and 
eventuall suis safely across the frontier by some people 
whose whole household, including a child of six, were cross- 
examined by the Boche police without a single item of information 
being elicited. 

Louvain was a tragic sight ; almost more pathetic because of 
the efforts made to tidy it up. Of course it is not comparable 
to towns in the actual battle zone, but there is a feeling of wanton 
destruction as one looks at the burnt-out streets and shell of the 
famous library. A great deal of the destruction in Belgium is 
deliberate. Here and there in villages are a few shell-holes or 
a of fighting, and, of course, round Namur and the battle-fronts 
Where it is the inevitable result of war, but the systematic and 
immensely thorough destruction of every road and railway bridge 
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(no small number in that country of canals) was just deliberately 
done “ to annoy” as the Boche retreated. Luckily, it was only 
the bridges, and the glorious old Flemish towns are quite un- 
touched. Without doubt we who have remained in England 
through all these years behind the wonderful protection of the sea 
can but very dimly realize what war means to invaded countries, 
Even the sight of those devastated areas only teaches one the 
material result of the invasion, and those untold and unimagined 
experiences of each and every village and person we shall (perhaps 
mercifully) never know, but we can and ought to realize enough 
to be supremely thankful. 


MABEL GREY 
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SOME ADVANCES IN MEDICINE DURING 
THE WAR 


THe triumphs of surgery are always more brilliant and more 
spectacular than those of medicine. They appeal more to the 
eye and to the popular imagination. The moulding of a new 
face, the saving of a shattered limb, the joining together of a 


severed nerve, can be seen and appreciated by all, but the advances 


made in medicine, though they may be of equal value to the 
race, must be pointed out to be realized by the multitude. 

A physician has made the assertion that the loss of life during 
the war, appalling as we know it to have been, will eventually 
be more than compensated for by the saving of life in the future 
that will be directly due to the increased skill of the surgeon 
and the greater knowledge of the physician gained by the ex- 

rience of the war. Whether that statement, or rather prophecy, 

true or not one cannot say, but that there will be a great 

saving of life from this experience is undeniable, and medicine, 
as apart from surgery, will bear its full share. 

f one were asked to say what is the great outstanding triumph 
of medicine during the war, I should be inclined to point to the 
practical abolition of typhoid fever in the Services. The process 
of inoculation against typhoid fever is, of course, not quite new ; 
it had been tried before 1914, but it is only during the present 
war that is has been employed on a scale of such magnitude. 
Typhoid fever is a serious di . Its mortality is con- 
siderable, and it keeps a man off duty for a long period— 
three months at the least, and often six or nine if there are relapses. 
It is especially liable to arise during a war. Indeed, in all previous 
wars, including even the last South African War, it killed more 
men than all the shell and shot of the enemy. There were 20,000 
cases in that war alone. 

In France, with every condition prevalent that makes for the 
appearance of the disease, it would have been no matter for 
surprise if there had been several hundred thousand cases, yet, 
so complete is the immunity granted by inoculation universally 
carried out that the malady = been practically non-existent. 
The reader can make a simple calculation for himself. If there 
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were 20,000 cases in South Africa out of an army of 300,000 men 
not inoculated against typhoid fever, how many cases would have 
arisen out of an army of five million men also not protected by 
inoculation ? Moreover, if he calculates the deaths at one in 
seven, he can obtain the number of lives saved. I call that a 
triumph of medicine. 

During the first two years of the war, considerable anxiety 
was caused by outbreaks in various military centres of the disease 
known by the public as “spotted fever” (epidemic cerebro- 
spinal meningitis). This virulent disease was scarcely known in 
Britain before 1914. There had been one or two slight epidemics 
in Glasgow, and isolated cases—generally undiagn before 
death—had occurred in various places, but the great majority 
of the profession had no practical experience of the disease. 
Few had. any knowledge of how to recognize and how to treat it. 
In 1915 and 1916 there were outbreaks of considerable magni- 
tude in many places, notably at Aldershot and Chatham, and 
the R.A.M.C. set itself the task of coping with these, a task 
eventually accomplished with signal success. The disease is 
due to a germ—the peo psn has its habitation in 
the throat, but it is only when the germ burrows through to the 
brain and spinal cord that “ spotted fever ” (a misnomer, by the 
way, for a rash is only occasionally pene arises. Unfor- 
tunately the germ exists in the throats of a considerable propor- 
tion of healthy people, in 25 per cent. according to some authori- 
ties. The mortality was very high before the war, about’ 70 

r cent. in fact. By means of training medical officers in the 
Buvciows how to recognize the disease in its early stages, by the 
prompt employment of the practice of puncturing the spinal 
canal so as to drain off the excess of fluid pressing on the spinal 
cord, and by the use of more efficient serums injected into the 
spinal-cord cavity, the mortality has been reduced from 70 to 
35 per cent. 

foreover, the profession as a whole is now well acquainted 
with the symptoms and treatment of the disease. A simple 
calculation mit give the reader the number of lives saved out of, 
say, 10,000 cases. But it is in checking the spread of the disease 
that the most signal success has been attained. This is one of 
the things that a State Service, such as that of the Army, can 
carry out more effectively than individual private doctors can do. 
The procedure is somewhat of the following nature : 

Directly a case is detected in any camp all the “ contacts” 
are immediately isolated. On the same or the following day 
bacteriologist visits these “ contacts,” and by means of an ingeni- 
ous little instrument, takes a specimen of the secretions from 
the back of each man’s throat. Each¥specimen, carefully 
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numbered, is then placed in a separate section of a glass vessel, 
which is hermetically sealed and taken to the command labora- 
tory for cultivation. In a few days’ time it is known which of 
the contacts are harbouring the germ and which are not. The 
latter—the “ negatives ”—are released ; the former—the “ posi- 
tives ’—have their throats sprayed with a germicide, and are 
kept for a second examination. If this proves negative they, 
too, are released; if still positive, they are kept and treated, 
but no “ positives” are released from isolation until there have 
been two negative results in succession. By these methods 
epidemics have been controlled and eventually stamped out. 

It was feared at the beginning of the war that tetanus, com- 
monly known as “ lockjaw,” would be responsible for a great 
number of deaths. The bacillus resides in earth, and in warfare 
almost every wound, particularly lacerated wounds caused by 
shrapnel, are infected oe the soil. The mortality of tetanus is 
extraordinarily high. Yet, by the routine employment of anti- 
tetanic serum for every wound, and indeed for every abrasion 
contaminated by the earth, tetanus has been almost non- 
existent. 

Probably the most unprogressive branch of medicine, as far 
as treatment is concerned, before 1914, was that of functional 
nervous diseases. The war has provided a unique opportunity 
for their study on a vast scale, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that the nw subject has been placed on an entirely different 
footing to that on which it stood before. All the various resources 
of electricity, massage, active and passive exercises for the muscles, 
and “ suggestion,” formerly regarded, if not with suspicion, at 
the best with toleration, have come into their own. Every hospital 
now has its psychotherapeutic and electrotherapeutic depart- 
ments where partly mi te and partly tr. muscles are 
trained and coaxed to return to duty. Before the war the con- 
ditions known as “shell-shock” and “ war-strain,” for very 
obvious reasons, scarcely existed, even as names. Since 1914 
the number of cases has been legion, and physicians have, un- 
fortunately for the victims, but fortunately perhaps for mankind, 
had a superabundance of clinical material to study. I say for- 
tunately inne there are certain allied functional disorders of 
the nervous system not due to war conditions,*the treatment 
of which will benefit materially from the experience gained in 
treating cases of “shell-shock.” One such allied functional 
nervous disorder is neurasthenia, a condition that had become 
increasingly prevalent before the war. 

Both in “ shell-shock” and in neurasthenia there appears 
to be a temporary exhaustion of nervous energy, but in the former 
case the ustion occurs instantly, whereas in the latter it is 
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spread over a considerable period. If we imagine the nervous 
system as a battery of nervous energy, then in “ shell-shock ” 
the batte — to be suddenly discharged ; in neurasthenia 
it gradually leaks away. In both conditions there is a loss of 
physical and nervous energy, insomnia, loss of appetite and weight, 
tremors, headaches, and extreme nervousness. Sometimes in 
“shell-shock” there is a temporary functional loss of speech, 
hearing, or sight. Extreme cases present symptoms of early 
mental disease. Now the treatment of “ shell-shock,” after 
all the study that has been given to it, has attained considerable 
success. Special hospitals, “ suggestion,” quietude, psycho- 
analysis, are the lines on which it has been treated, and those 
methods are applicable to all early mental diseases. 

“ Shell-shock ” is a form of neurosis, i.e. a failure to adapt 
oneself to one’s environment. A neurosis may also take the form 
of some “ fixed idea ”’ or obsession, and an obsession may, in time, 
grow into a delusion. If we can uproot the neurosis, as we can 
now, there will be no delusion and no subsequent asylum case. 
Only one-fifth of asylum cases are cases of organic brain disease. 
The same methods that are applied to “ shell-shock,” if applied 
to all early mental cases, should prevent many coming under the 
stigma of lunacy. 

The limitations of space forbid me to deal with such topics as 
the improved methods now employed in the diagnosis of 
diseases of the heart, or of the schemes by which the spread of 
malaria has been checked, and the way in which severe cases 
of that disease are treated by the intravenous injection of quinine, 
or of the enormous experience gained by Army doctors of the 
technique of the administration of salvarsan, or rather of its 
British substitutes, kharsivan and neo-kharsivan, but a word 
must be said in conclusion concerning the work of the Royal 
Air Force in investigating the behaviour of the various organs 
of the human body in the air. Flight has opened up an entirely 
new field of study for the physiologist and the physician, the possi- 
bilities of which no man can foresee. 

Before the R.F.C. and the R.N.A.S. (now the Royal Air Force), 
came into being, it was only necessary to examine a candidate 
for the Army or Navy as to his fitness when on terra firma. Now 
it is necessary to test flying cadets as to their vital capacity at 
high altitudes, 20,000 feet or more, and also as to their nerve- 
stability and “flying temperament” under the very unusual 


and extremely hazardous conditions of warfare in the sky. To 
do this, entirely new and extremely interesting tests have been 
evolved, so that it is now possible to make a fairly accurate 
estimate of the flying capacity of a candidate before he even 
leaves the ground. For instance, by applying certain tests to 
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the breathing capacity, and to the blood pressure, it is ible 
to say to what height a man can be allowed to ascend with safety 
to himself. Some can ascend 8000 feet, but are not allowed to © 
go higher ; others can go to 20,000 feet. Again, by tests, some 
of quite a dramatic character applied to a candidate, it is possible 
to estimate his nerve control under trying and dangerous -con- 
ditions. An entirely new field of investigation is being explored, 
and the behaviour of the various organs of the body at lofty alti- 
tudes is being carefully studied. 

Many thousands of young fellows have been tested for aerial 
flight, and a vast mass of entirely new data has been collected. 
I do not care to pose as a prophet, but it seems to me not entirely 
beyond the range of possibility, in spite of many serious practical 
difficulties standing in the way, that the information collected 
by many observers may lead to the formation of a new branch 
of medicine in which even treatment may play a part. 


E. Brown (Capt. R.A.M.C.) 
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“THE LEARNED MRS. CARTER” 


Sir Tuomas LawkENcr’s crayon drawing at the National Por- 
trait Gallery represents Mrs. Carter as a benignant old lady with 
downcast eyes, in a white muslin “ mob” with a broad scarlet 
ribbon. In Mackenzie’s engraving of the cameo in wax which 
was modelled by Joachim Smith for Lady Charlotte Finch, one 
of Mrs. Carter’s many friends, she ts shown with the clear-cut 
rofile of a dignified and handsome woman, and this is affirmed 
by her nephew and executor to be “a very good and striking 
likeness.” * Here she wears an elaborate rouad-eared lace head- 
dress. To supplement these apparently conflicting similitudes, 
we may reproduce the written snapshot of a contemporary who 
met Mrs. Carter, in 1785, at one of Mrs. Vesey’s assemblies. “ She 
seems about sixty [she was really sixty-eight] and is rather fat ; 
she is no way striking in her appearance, and was dressed in a 
scarlet gown and petticoat, with a plain undress cap and perfectly 
flat head. A small work-bag was hanging at her arm, out of 
which she drew some knitting as soon as she was seated; but 
with no fuss or airs. She entered into the conversation with that 
ease which persons have when both their thoughts and words 
are at command, and with no toss of the head, no sneer, no em- 
phatic look, in fact no affected consequence of any kind.” To 
this should be prefixed Miss Burney’s vignette at Bath five years 
earlier. “She [Mrs. Carter] is really a noble-looking woman; 
I never saw age so graceful in the female sex yet ; her whole face 
seems to beam with goodness, piety, and philanthropy.” ¢ 
Miss Alice Gaussen, Mrs. Carter’s latest biographer, from whom 
the ee passage is borrowed,} frankly confesses that her 
heroine’s life has no story. This is so, though Miss Gaussen has 
gallantly done her best to disprove it. Elizabeth, or Eliza, Carter 
was born at Deal on December 16, 1717, being the eldest daughter 
of the Rev. Nicholas Carter, D.D., Perpetual Curate of Deal Chapel, 
and one of the six preachers at Canterbury Cathedral. Elizabeth’s 


* Pennington’s Memoirs, 4th ed., 1825, i, 501 n. 

+ Diary, 1904, i, 391. 

t A Woman of Wit and Wisdom, by Alice C. C. Gaussen (Smith, Elder and Co., 
1906), p. 150. 
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mother, Dr. Carter’s first wife, was the only daughter and heiress 
of Richard Swayne of Bere Regis in{Dorset. The greater part 
of the considerable fortune she brought her husband disappeared 
with the bursting of the South Sea Bubble, a disaster which is 
supposed to have induced, or promoted, the decline of which she 
eventually died, when Elizabeth was about ten years old. Dr. 
Carter was an accomplished Greek, Latin, and Hebrew scholar, 
who acted as preceptor to his children. His daughter seems early 
to have formed the desire to follow in his steps; but her initial 
efforts were not equal to her aspirations. She was at first as 
preternaturally slow and dull as Goldsmith, so much so, indeed, 
that her desponding parent repeatedly exhorted her to desist from 
what he regarded as an unsound ambition. But by dint of early 
rising and dogged perseverance, combined with such extraneous 
aids to erudition as wet towels, coffee, green tea, and snuff (all of 
which are specified), she gradually overcame her native disabilities, 
although, in the process, she probably laid the foundation of 
the distressing chronic headaches which lasted her lifetime. 
Her tastes were primarily linguistic. French she acquired au 
fond from a refugee Huguenot pastor at Canterbury with whom 
she boarded for a twelvemonth ; while in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew 
her father instructed her in common with her brothers. Spanish, 
Italian, and German she taught herself, going on in later life to 
learn something of Portuguese and finally of Arabic. As a 
_—— she put the spirit above the letter, professing to care 
little for grammar, though, as a matter of fact, in this res 

she was more fully equipped than she pretended. Johnson, at 
all events, placed her very high among contemporary Grecians, 
since he once said of an unnamed though celebrated scholar (Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill says “perhaps Langton’), “that he understood 
Greek better than any one whom he had ever known, except 
Elizabeth Carter ”’ ; and it is on record that she once effectively 
confuted Archbishop Secker with regard to a Greek construction. 
Language, however, did not wholly absorb her youthful energies. 
She was very fond of mathematics, history, and geography 
~ancient geography in particular. ‘She was, literally ’—says 
her first bio pher—* better acquainted with the meander- 
ings of the fue and the course of the Ilissus, than she 
was with those of the Thames or Loire” *—a perverted pro- 
ficiency which, according to a well-known anecdote, should have 
earned her the sympathy of Charles Lamb. In addition, she 
was especially partial to astronomy and astrology. Music, too, 
attracted her. She played, not very successfully by her own 
account, on the spinet as well as on that eighteenth-cen cor- 
rective to melancholy, the German flute. She dabbled in 

* Memoirs, 4th ed., 1825, i, p. 17. 
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drawing and painting. All this intense application, abstruse 
and otherwise, was, it must be confessed, not undiversified by 
lighter distractions. Besides being unpretentious, she was cheer- 
ful and agreeable, qualities which speedily made her a desirable 
inmate of many county houses; and she often paid long winter 
visits to relatives in London, where she soon found admiring 
friends. Nor, notwithstanding a serious cast of mind, were her 
tastes inexorably ascetic. At Deal she was accustomed to vary 
her desk work (as Dickens did) by vigorous walking exercise ; 
and, as a classic, must have interpreted the Horatian neque tu 
choreas sperne as applicable to both sexes, since, for a time at least, 
her unexpended vitality found its escape in energetic dancing. 
She speaks, on one occasion, of having walked three miles in a 
high wind, danced nine hours, and then walked home again. 
After thus “ playing the rake,” as she calls it, it is not surprising 
to find that she took part, with her brothers and sisters, in a 

rformance of Cato (presumably the memorable work of Mr. 

oseph Addison), the title rdle being read by her father—nay, 
that once, when Canterbury went stage mad, she even acted a 
king and wore a sword. 

When she was nearing twenty, she seems to have had some 
prospect of a Court appointment—a prospect which not un- 
naturally found favour with her father. Recognizing, with 
Marcus Aurelius and Matthew Arnold, that “even in a palace 
life may be led well,’ he wrote to her from Bath an elegant Latin 
epistle ea his concurrence.* But, apart from the pre- 
liminary study of German which he enjoined, the plan apparently 
came to nothing; and with it, due allowance being made for 
different temperaments, the chances of a familiar record corre- 
sponding to, if not rivalling, the picturesque Kew and Windsor 
pages of Fanny Burney’s Diary. 

Some time in the following year, however, she issued privately, 
as a quarto of twenty-four pages, a selection from some of the 
occasional verses she had contributed to the Gentleman’s Magazine 
since 1734, under the signature of “ Eliza.” The pamphlet had 
no author’s or publisher’s name ; but it manifestly came from the 
press of Edward Cave, since there was a cut of St. John’s Gate, 
Clerkenwell, on the title page ; and Cave, who printed her father’s 
sermons in this very year, was well known to him. The verses 
are of a mingled yarn. Youthful paraphrases of Horace ; lines 
to the memory of Her Sacred Majesty Caroline of Ansbach, re- 
cently deceased; ode to her thresher-poet, Stephen Duck, be- 
ginning ingenuously—‘‘ Accept, O Duck, the Muse’s grateful 
lay’; an address to Fortune, palpably echoing Young—these, 

* “ Virtus est quid cuique proprium in omnibus locis ; virtus igitur non minus propria 
atque integra est in aulis, quam in rure.” (Memoirs, 1825, 4th ed., i, p. 14 n.) 
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with a deprecatory motto from Euripides, make up the farrago 
libelli. It would be too much to say that they show great poetical 
promise ; ; and, with two exceptions, she herself did not venture 
to reprint them. 
But they are interesting on another ground--namely, that 
they inaugurate that lifelong friendship of the poetess with 
Samuel Jo : which had its origin in their year of publication. 
To the “Poetical Essays” in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
February 1738, “ Eliza” had contributed “A Riddle.” In the 
following April, Johnson responded by two Greek and Latin 
igrams, to the former of which he thus refers in an undated but 
ty earlier letter to Cave. “I have composed a Greek 
epigram to Eliza, and think she ought to be celebrated in as many 
different languages as Lewis le Grand.” * From this it would 
follow that he must already have been introduced to her, or was 
shortly to make her acquaintance. In any case, after Cave’s 
death, he expressly recalled the fact that Cave had first brought 
them together. ‘Poor dear Cave! I owed him much; for to 
him I owe that I have known you,” he wrote.t In the next 
month (May), his own London came out anonymously, and, in 
the brief space of a week, ran into two editions. But at this 
date the worthy Dr. Carter, then Vicar of Tilmanstone, had never 
so much as heard of him. “‘ You mention Johnson,” he tells his 
daughter in June, no doubt apropos of the epigrams, “ but that 
is a name with which I am utterly unacquainted. Neither his 
scholastic, critical, or poetical character ever reached my ears.”’t 
This ignorance was excusable ; for, in truth, Johnson had published 
nothing. He was a new-comer at St. John’s Gate, 
aving only in the preceding year made with Garrick his adven- 
turous invasion of the 
to love so well. 
pa simultaneously with Johnson’s London had appeared 
’s satire, One Thousand Seven Hundred and Thirty-Eight ; 
nd Pope (as all the world knows) had generously expressed his 
oginion that the new imitator of Juvenal would soon be unearthed. 
It is with Pope that Mrs. Carter’s prentice a essay is connected. 
Under the title An Examination of Mr. Pope's Essay on Man: 
translated from the French of M. Crouzaz, M.R.A. of Sciences at 
Paris and Bordeaux, and Professor of Philosophy and Mathematics 
at Lausanne, she translated the Swiss critique of those ambiguous 
utterances with respect to revealed religion from which a 
burton afterwards endeavoured to extricate the Twickenham 
Her version was extremely careful, and earned a eulogistic in 


e great city he was to satirize so sternly, and 


* Hill's Johnson, 1887, i, 122. 
+ Hill’s Johnson’s Letters, 1892, i, 55 
t Memoirs, 1825, i, p. 39. 
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epigram from her father. But its theme belongs to Pope’s bio- 
graphy rather than Mrs. Carter’s; and there is no evidence that 
she had any personal relations with Pope himself. She followed 
up this translation from the French by another, from the Italian, 
of Algarotti’s Newtonianismo per le Dame, thus Fnglished—Sir 
Isaac Newton’s Philosophy explained, for the Use of the Ladies, in 
siz Dialogues, on Light and Colours. This, which Cave printed, 
was also held to be capably executed, and was highly praised b 
Dr. Birch and others. Count Algarotti was then in Eugland, 
and it is possible that his translatress may have met him. But 
it must be concluded that these efforts were either commissions, 
or what Carlyle would have called “ mere journey-work in default 
of better,” for she seldom referred to them. Her biographer finds 
evidence that the dedication of the Algarotti was corrected in 
proof by Johnson. 

Through Johnson, too, it must have been that, at this date, 
Miss Carter made the acquaintance of another of Cave’s con- 
tributors, the notorious and unfortunate Richard Savage. Her 
biographer prints two of the letters Savage wrote to her in May 
1739, or a few weeks before his final departure (for his own good 
and to the relief of his friends) into pa at Swansea. Their pre- 
text is a permission, implied or given by the lady to Savage, to 
send her a printed copy of his Life; and they are couched in those 
terms of florid adulation which were apparently their writer’s 
standard of compliment. Another of her correspondents at this 
period was the precocious prodigy, John Philip Barretier, who 
was reported to have mastered five languages at the mature age 
of nine. He was now seventeen, and hearing from some of the 
swarming refugees at Canterbury of the rival acquirements of 
** Eliza,” had expressed a desire to be permitted to write to her. 
“ Eliza,” having, as in duty bound, sought counsel of her father 
and obtained his permission (in Latin), letters were accordingl 
exchanged. Two of Barretier’s have been preserved. By all 
accounts he was a worthy and exemplary young man. But his 
ee of a corres nce d'esprit must have been framed 
upon faulty models. For his epistles, although they include some 
interesting personal details regarding his views and pursuits, are 
largely occupied by fantastic epithets and pretentious polyglot. 
He eseeliae his correspondent (in French), as the Nymphe 


Elize, who gets Apollo to write her verses; and in Latin, as Var 
nobilissima, Anglia sidus, orbis literati decus—and so forth, 
Even her iring biographer and executor is constrained to 
confess that all this is more in the vein of a French petit-maitre 
than of the anticipated Scholar, Philosopher, and Theologian 
And, indeed, it is difficult to believe that thi rigmarole can ever 
have been acceptable to its recipient, whose leading characteristic 
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was common sense and whose dislike of flattery was unaffected. 
That she acknowledged the first of Barretier’s communications is 
clear from his words in the second; but we have no information 
as to the nature of her reply. In October 1740 Barretier 
died ; and Johnson wrote an account of him for Mr. Urban’s 
pages.* But by this time Miss Carter had found a new corre- 
spondent as well as a lifelong friend in the Miss Catherine Talbot 
to whom so many of her letters were henceforth to be addressed. 

Miss Talbot—for our present p e—deserves a fuller notice 
than either Savage or Barretier. She was the only daughter of 
the Rev. Edward Talbot, who was the second son of Bishop 
Talbot of Durham, and brother to Charles, first Lord Talbot, and 
Lord High Chancellor of England. Her father died in 1720, and 
in the same year, five months after his death, she was born. 
Dr. Secker, afterwards Bishop of Oxford and Archbishop of 
Canterbury, had been Edward Talbot’s closest friend, and in 
course of time the widow and her daughter became permanent 
members of the Secker household. Miss Carter first met Miss 
Talbot at the house of a Canterbury friend, through Wright the 
astronomer, and they became greatly attached one to another. 
Miss Carter was three years older than Miss Talbot; but Miss 
Talbot had already a certain social reputation for exceptional 
ability ; and, as related in an earlier paper of this series, con- 
tributed to the once famous Athenian Litters.+ She had been 
very carefully educated, had considerable intellectual gifts, and a 
lively imagination. Her youth had been passed among learned 
and distinguished personages, one of her and most valued 
advisers being the great Bishop Butler of the Analogy, who was 
devoted to her father. Under her auspices Miss Carter was 
speedily at home in the Secker circle. She became a great favourite 
with the Bishop, who soon playfully addressed her as “ Madam 
Carter,” and she was always a persona grata at the Bishop’s Ox- 
ford Palace of Cuddesdon, and the Archiepiscopal Palace at 
Lambeth. She had, in fact, found a suitable field for the evolu- 
tion of the more serious side of her character underlying the 
thirst for learning which had hitherto seemed to absorb her ener- 
gies, and (if she ever had them) her ambitions. The Algarotti 
translation had already introduced her to an amiable Countess 
of Hertford to whom Thomson had dedicated his Spring. In the 
Secker coterie she was to come into contact not only with such 
aristocratic luminaries as Lyttelton and William Pulteney, Earl 
of Bath, but with numerous other people, learned or clerical, 
who were fully capable of estimating, at the right value, both 
her exceptional acquirements and her natural parts. This happy 

* Gentleman's Magazine, 1740, vol. x, p. 612, and 1741, vol. xi, p. 87. 
t “ Edwards's Canons of Criticism,” National Review, September 1917, 
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consummation she manifestly owed to Miss Talbot. And it is 
not unreasonable to assume that to Miss Talbot also she was 
indebted for the development of those early principles and that 
graver note in her character which led Dr. Burney, years after, 
to speak of “ Carter’s piety and learning,” and to give the priority 
to “ piety.” 

© sel this may be, there is no doubt that to Miss Talbot 
she was indebted for the stimulus which prompted her to enter 
upon the central task of her life, the translation of Epictetus— 


That halting slave, who in Nicopolis 
Taught Arrian, when Vespasian’s brutal son 
Cleared Rome of what most shamed him. 


At Cuddesdon and Lambeth it seems to have been the custom 
to have daily readings of the best authors, ancient and modern ; 
and Miss Talbot, who had been austerely studying Epictetus be- 
fore breakfast, was greatly exercised by the absence of a satis- 
factory version of that philosopher’s homely discourses, as 
reported by Arrian. She eventually persuaded her friend to 
undertake the preparation of an adequate rendering of his entire 
remains, duly equipped with an introduction and notes. With 
the concurrence of Dr. Secker, Miss Carter began her work in 1749, 
and in her thirty-second year. Working slowly, and avoiding 
fatigue, she continued to be engaged on it until its completion in 
1756. The book went to the press in the following year, and was 
issued as a pecs ec quarto in 1758. There were one thousand 
and thirty-one subscribers at a guinea, and one thousand two 
hundred and sixty-eight copies were struck off. The result to the 
translator was a profit of nearly one thousand pounds. A second 
edition in two volumes 12mo appeared in 1759; a third in 1768. 
A fourth edition followed, after the translator’s death. The full 
title of the book was—-All the Works of Epictetus which are now 
extant ; consisting of his Discourses, preserved by Arrian, in four 
Books, The Enchirvdion,* and Fragments. Translated from the 
original Greek by Elizabeth Carter. With an Introduction, and 
Notes, by the Translator. It was printed by Samuel Richardson, 
the novelist, and published by Robert Dodsley. And to it was 
prefixed a poetically irregular but theologically orthodox ode by 
M. H., initials which are understood to veil the identity of a new 
friend, Hester or Hecky Mulso, afterwards Mrs. Chapone, to whom 
Miss Carter had recommended “the Stoic Philosophy, as pro- 
ductive of Fortitude.” 

The success of the translation was both merited and adventi- 
tious. “‘ Merited ” because it was a conscientious piece of craggy 


* The Enchiridion had been translated, at a hand gallop, by Lady Mary Wortley 
Montegu, out of the Latin. 
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hard work, pursued with adequate equipment and achieved by 
unflagging perseverance. It was not, in any sense, like the per- 
formances of Fielding’s Mr. Bookweight, “merely a handsome 
way of asking one’s friends for a guinea ’—a vol d’avance on “ Pro- 
posals ” which it was never intended to materialize. But it was 
‘adventitious ” in that Miss (or as we may now call her, Mrs.) 
Carter’s troops of friends, together with her established reputa- 
tion as a learned lady, made the task of soliciting subscriptions 
an easy matter. And there was a third reason which also greatly 
helped her. It was rightly held to be remarkable that a work 
distinguished by so much solid erudition should have come from 
a woman. This alone was sufficient to justify the “ Philaretes ” 
of St. John’s Gate in likening her to the famous Mme. Dacier. 
Finally, and this is perhaps the best argument of all, her Epictetus 
was, at this date, the one available rendering in English of a 
book concerning which there was a certain floating curiosity. 
It continued to sell through the remainder of the century ; and 
her friend Dr. Secker, by this time Archbishop of Canterbury, 
complained humorously that while his own invaluable sermons 
were to be procured at half price, Madam Carter’s Epictetus fetched 
nearly as much as the original subscription. Even in 1768, when 
the third edition came out, Messrs. Rivington of the “ Bible and 
Sun” in St. Paul’s Churchyard, found it worth their while to 
advertise concurrently a “ beautiful edition” in royal quarto.* 

This translation, it has been said, occupied Mrs. Carter 
about nine years, a period which may at first sight seem to be 
excessive. But the work was interrupted by many miscellaneous 
avocations. Besides “ gooseberry tarts” and shirt-stitching, she 
had family duties of a more exacting character. Her father had 
married again ; and the education of her youngest brother, Henry, 
fell almost exclusively on her~— until, in 1756, he entered a pen- 
sioner at Bene’t College, Cambridge. This must have taken much 
of her time; and, as her biographer observes, was probably at 
that date the only instance of a student at Cambridge who was 
indebted for his previous education to one of the other sex. In 
any case, taken in connexion with her labours as a translator, 
these occupations sufficiently account for the fact that her purely 
literary output for some years seems to have been confined to a 
couple of contributions to Johnson’s Rambler, Nos. 44 and 100. 
The former of these is a serious but not sombre contrast between 

* These unavoidable bibliographical details need not here be extended by minuter 
examination of Mrs. Carter’s chef-d’euvre. The critics of the day liberally recognized 
its merits, and Lyttelton rightly commended “the deep learning, correct judgment, 
and truly Christian piety” displayed in the introduction and notes. But it has now 
been superseded by the labours of Long and later scholars. As to the doctrines of 
Epictetus, the curious may consult Dr. Abbott’s Silanus the Christian, and the 
charming anthology of Mr. Hastings Crossley in the Golden Treasury Series. 
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superstition and religion; the latter, acting up to the Circum 
precordia ludit of its motto, rallies, in a sprightly manner, the 
unprofitable rewards of fashionable dissipation. Both papers 
show that she might have easily pulled laurels, if not with the 
Great Cham, at all events with Richardson and Hawkesworth. 
But although her prose work was inconsiderable; and she 
attached little importance to her first poetical efforts, she still 
intermittently adventured in verse. An anonymous Ode to Melan- 
choly was printed in the Gentleman’s Magazine for November 1739, 
and was greatly admired—by her admirers.* A more ambitious Ode 
to Wisdom, much circulated in MS., circa 1746, was appropriated 
by Richardson, who conveyed it en bloc to the pages of Clarissa, 
then in progress; and even went so far as to set it to music. 
Upon expostulation, he explained (of course at considerable 
length) that he had desired to “ honour the sex,” and enliven his 
little [!] work, already “ perhaps too solemn,” by so valuable an 
addition to its pages—an amende honorable which was, of course, 
graciously accepted. But by the private eso of these 
and subsequent pieces, complimentary or occasional, and the 
friendly solicitations of Lord Bath, Lord Lyttelton, and a new 
admirer, the bluestocking Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. Carter was even- 
tually persuaded to collect her more recent poetical efforts into 
a 12mo volume. This was published in 1762. It was dedicated, 
by invitation, to Lord Bath (it is said, indeed, that deferring to 
the author’s dislike to laudation, he drafted the dedication him- 
self), and it was preceded by some high-pitched blank verse from 
the pen of Lyttelton, who had read the book in MS. Instructed 
and academic, finished rather than fervent, it no doubt showed 
much technical advance on its youthful predecessor. Its preva- 
lent note is of the fashionable elegiac kind at which Goldsmith 
laughs gently in the novel he was then composing.t Doubtless, 
also, Mrs. Carter’s devotional and philosophic sentiments gratified 
those to whom they were addressed, and induced the demand for 
subsequent editions. But they rouse faint raptures now; and 
cannot justly be held to rise to the rhapsodical altitudes claimed 
for them by the bard of Hagley. It must, however, be borne in 
mind that those were days when such a poet as Mason was likened, 
in one breath, to Homer, Pindar, Virgil, Plato, and Sophocles {— 
comparisons which seem to indicate some passing derangement of 
the critical atmosphere. Perhaps the most interesting biographical 


* Of whom the late Dr. Birkbeck Hill was not one. See his edition of Boswell’s Life, 
1887, vol. i, p. 123, n. 4. 

¢ ‘I have wept so much at all sorts of elegies of late that without an enlivening 
glass [of gooseberry wine] I am sure this will overcome me.” (Vicar of Wakefield, chap. 
xvii.) 

t Gentleman's Magazine, March 1752. 
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fact about these Poems on Several Occasions is that a visit of the 
little knot of friends above mentioned to Tunbridge Wells in 1761, 
when the volume was projected, was, apparently, the causa causans 
of that later excursion to Spa in 1763 which, after the translation 
of Epictetus, constitutes the next and, indeed, the only other 
considerable event in Mrs. Carter’s history. It occupies an ab- 
normal space in her Memoirs ; and no excuse is needed for some 
record of it here. 

When this took place, an expedition to the Continental] health 
resort which has given its name to so many mineral springs was 
still what Dudley, Lord North, had called it in 1637, “ a chargeable 
and inconvenient journey to sick bodies.” Save in exceptional 
conditions, it would have been impracticable to an elderly gentle- 
woman of moderate means. The party was made up of Lord 
Bath and his chaplain, Dr. Douglas (Goldsmith’s “ scourge of 
impostors and terror of quacks”), Mr. and Mrs. Montagu, Mrs. 
Carter, and their servants. They quitted Dover early on June 4, 
and reached Calais the same day, putting up at the famous Lion 
d’Argent, commemorated thirteen years before by Hogarth in 
his picture of The Roast Beef of Old England, and where Sterne 
had stayed in 1762. It was, in fact, the Dessin’s of the later 
Sentimental Journey ; and Mrs. Carter found it a much better inn 
than any inn she had seen at Dover. In a day or two they went 
forward on their travels. Their cavalcade (for it was no less) 
consisted of my lord’s coach, a vis-d-vis, a post-chaise, and a 
chasse-marine [chaise-marine ?] with ten or twelve outriders. As 
Mrs. Carter’s page, or special attendant, Lord Bath had provided 
a lively “ little French boy with an English face.’ He had also, 
apparently, a dash of English humour, since he was “ excessively 
entertained ’’ when the ladies from England were demurely told 
by the nuns of Lille that they could only inspect the inside of 
the convent by staying there altogether (‘‘ Pas sans y rester, au 
moins’), areply which reminds one of that given by the authorities 
at Madrid to John Howard when he proposed to explore the 
penetralia of the Spanish Inquisition. 

Mrs. Carter was at first much impressed by the politesse, the 
empressement pour vous servir, which she experienced from our 
French neighbours ; and particularly from a vivacious perruquier 
at Dessin’s,* “ with a most magnificent queue,” who was called 
in to minister to the “ honours of her head.’ But she had come 
from Dover with all the anti-Gallic prejudices engendered by the 
wearisome Seven Years’ War, and she speedily found a great deal 
that was less to her taste. With Hogarth—and almost in Ho- 
garth’s words—she was struck by the mixture of pride and poverty, 

* It is so spelled in his English advertisement at this date. But it is “‘ Dessein ” 
in Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, and “‘ Dessain ” elsewhere. 
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of “ rags and dirt and finery ’’—-matters which were not materially 
modified by the occasional spectacle of clean towns, good roads, 
and well-cultivated fields. As a strict Churchwoman, she was 
scandalized by the evidences of credulity and superstition. The 
tinsel and colzfichets of the altar decorations ; the empty formality 
of the offices mumbled ignorantly by the worshippers ; the trivi- 
ality and even profanity of the sacred pictures; the manifestly 
mendacious stories of saints and miracles—all these things were 
naturally distasteful to the correspondent of an English bishop. 
At Lille, the grim fortifications prompt in the chronicler a pious 
titude that her own native land is a country “ guarded by the 
ean and by Liberty.” From Lille they fare to Ghent. At 
Courtrai they encounter a procession of the Host and see the 
an falling on their knees in the road as depicted by Hogarth. 
hence they go on to Brussels, which they find extremely un- 
attractive with its high houses, narrow streets, and dismal-looking 
canal. From Brussels their progress to Liége is diversified by 
sundry misadventures and breakdowns arising from the rope- 
harness and makeshift travelling tackle obtaining in the dominions 
of Maria-Theresa. Liége they vote detestable ; and its inhabitants 
“of a disagreeable countenance.” At last, after a formidable 
twenty-one-mile drive of fifteen hours along a mountainous road, 
they reach their destination—the primitive Spa of 1763. 

t was now the middle of June. The Spa season was beginning, 
and the earliest visitors were arriving. These were mostly English 
and Germans, though there were also some French and Dutch. 
From Mrs. Carter’s,own nation she noted only Lord and Lady 
Robert Bertie; and later, that fantastic personage, the Duke 
of Argyll’s daughter, Lady Mary Coke. As a matter of con- 
venience, Lord Bath’s party were lodged in different buildings ; 
but they dined every day with his lordship. Their accommoda- 
tion must have been rudimentary, as we hear of “ whitewashed 
walls and floors the colour of dirt.” In spite of continuous rain, 
they at once proceeded to sample the waters of the two chief 
springs, the Pouhon and the remoter Géronstére, only to find them 
very similar to those they had left behind at Tunbridge Wells, 
even to producing the same “confusion of head”? which had 
afflicted the excellent Mr. Samuel Richardson. They were 
promptly invited to dine with one of the first new-comers, the 
Prince-Bishop of Augsburg, an amiable and courtly ecclesiastic, 
whose appearance must have been anything but episcopal, since, 
after the fashion of Goldsmith (and the orchestra at Vauxhall), 
he wore ‘‘a blossom-coloured coat.”” This, however, cannot have 
been uncommon, as another prelate (of twenty), Prince Clement 
of Saxony, who already held two bishoprics and was actually,a 
candidate for a third, was attired in “ orange.” But then—to be 
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sure—he was youngest son of the King of Poland! The Prince- 
Bishop’s entertainments were not stimulating, and terribly formal 
—‘more an honour than a pleasure,” Mrs. Carter calls them ; 
and the tedium was increased by the fact that all the attendants 
were persons of quality, and one must either choke with thirst 
or employ a Count or Baron to bring a glass of water. 

Ab uno disce omnes. This hidebound routine was necessarily 
highly disconcerting to the quiet recluse of the Kentish seaport, 
who would obviously have preferred the conversational sans géne 
of a literary breakfast to all the decorations in the Almanach de 
Gotha. Luckily, from most of the functions and assemblies she 
was excused by her constitutional headaches, and from others, by 
the absence of the hoop de rigueur with which she had not come 
equipped. For the community of water-drinkers, they were 
friendly and sociable enough ; but as mixed as at the Bath Pump 
Room. In the walks of the Géronstére, the variety of costume 
was exceedingly amusing. ‘Priests and hussafs, beaux and 
hermits, nuns and fine ladies, stars and crosses, cowls and ribbons, 
all blended together in the most lively and picturesque manner 
imaginable.” * Mrs. Montagu called the place “ The Seven Dials 
of Europe ”—which sounds more brilliant than it is. Every one 
spoke French, including the Germans, who, indeed, following the 
lead of the illustrious Philosopher of Sans-Souci, professed to 
prefer that tongue to their own mellifluous medium.f It is de- 
Re to learn that Mrs. Carter seems, on the whole, to have 
iked the Teutons better than the other nationalities ; and although 
she laughed at their preposterously stiff state-costume, which 
reminded her of ‘‘ King Pharaoh’s court in a puppet-show,” she 
found them unaffected and agreeable, and her highest commenda- 
tions are reserved for those whom Hannah More afterwards dis- 
covered to be the “ desolating Huns.’ Especially was she at- 
tracted by some of their “eminences”’; and in particular, to 
that distinguished soldier, Charles William, Duke of Brunswick- 
Wolfenbiittel, who afterwards married George III’s sister, Princess 
Augusta, and thus became the father of the ill-fated Caroline, 
whose tragedy it was to endure the tender mercies of the so- 
called ‘“‘ First Gentleman in Europe.” Known at this date as the 
Hereditary Prince of Brunswick, the Duke was a young man of 
eight and twenty ; and Mrs. Carter (a staunch Hanoverian) was 
greatly impressed by his natural politeness, good sense, and “ cul- 
ture” (old style!). She also discovered an adorable chanoinesse— 


* Memoirs, 1825, i, p. 306. 

+ Mrs. Carter gives an extraordinary illustration of this. She met a German lady 
who was familiar with Gessner’s Death of Abel, but only in a French version. When 
Mrs. Carter expressed surprise, the lady explained that she did not understand her 
own language well enough to read the original. (Ibid., p. 322.) 
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she appears to have had a taste for chanoinesses, with their blue 
ribbons and garnet crosses—whose name was Mme. de Blum, 
with whom she struck up a lasting friendship. 

But one may make too much of an episode, even though it 
should chance to be the solitary important event in an otherwise 
colourless career. In August the Spa visit, with its tiresome 
balls and its assemblies, its endless buckram and bowing, its three- 
penny whist and penny quadrille (to say nothing of heavier stakes), 
came to an end ; and the party set out by the Rhine and Holland 
to return to England. Upon their further impressions de voyage 
it is unnecessary to linger. That they should have visited the 
Tomb of Charlemagne at Aix-la-Chapelle, the Church of the Ursu- 
lines at Cologne, and the Prince of Orange’s House in the Wood 
at The Hague, are matters of course, for these are the standin 
dishes of Baedeker and Murray. But it illustrates the aed 
side of Mrs. Carter's character that she shows no bibliographical 
enthusiasm for Mr. Fagel’s famous library at the last-named 
town. “I have no idea of merely reading the titles of books, 
and being convinced they are good editions and well bound.” 
“‘T have no great pleasure,’ she says again, “in the mere sight 
of books unless one can sit down quietly and read them.” * On 
September 19 they left Calais. At Dover, next day, Mrs. Carter 
bade farewell to her friends, and set off in a post-chaise for Deal, 
nothing loath to return at Jast to her old habit of life. It may, 
indeed, be questioned whether her tour into foreign parts really 
effected much beyond enlarging her experiences. The rain had 
been perpetual ; the fatigue of travel excessive ; she had suffered 
much from inability to take her accustomed walking exercise, 
and her constitutional] ailments had often debarred her from shar- 
ing in the expeditions and entertainments which engrossed her 
companions. ‘‘ Ever since I left England,” she tells Mrs. Vesey, 
from The Hague, “ my head has been at least equally bad, and my 
nerves worse than for some years: so far were the Spa waters 
from doing them any good.’+ Such things must have sorely 
tried both her placid temper and her stoic serenity ; and, in these 
respects, she was —_—— more unfortunate than her friends. 
““My Lord Bath and Mrs. Montagu are surprisingly the better 
for their excursion, indeed they are much the youngest and 
healthiest of our whole party.” ¢ This, as regards Lord Bath, is 
obviously playful, since he was eighty-one, and died in the follow- 
ing year. Asamatter of fact, Mrs. Carter, who had still forty-four 

ears before her, survived them both. She was therefore right 

in speaking of her disabilities as “ good long-lived distempers.” 

But though, except in 1782, she never again went abroad, the 

story of her Continental tour was one to which she was accustomed 
* Memoirs, i, pp. 344, 358. t Ibid., p. 362. 
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in after days to refer with peculiar satisfaction, and she was un- 
tiring in recalling its moving accidents. 

At this point the candid chronicler must confess that Mrs. 
Carter’s vive Odyssée grows singularly barren, and although she 
lived into the nineteenth century, only brief space is required for 
the remainder of the “life that has no story.” With the money 
obtained for her translation, she had bought certain tenements 
at Deal, which, during her absence on the Continent, had been 
consolidated into the house where henceforth she lived. It is 
later described as an ivy-clad building, situated delightfully at 
the northern extremity of the town, and commanding a view both 
of the country and the sea. The rest of the family were now out 


_inthe world. She let the house to her father ; and here for several 


years they lived quietly. Each had his or her separate apart- 
ment and library ; and though they saw each other rarely except 
at meals, and generally conversed in Latin, the arrangement 
seems to have worked admirably. For, in spite of the erudition 
which she sedulously nourished, Mrs. Carter was unremitting in 
her humbler domestic duties ; and to the friends who exhorted 
her to undertake fresh versions from the “ antients,’ would 
placidly reply that “‘ she had a dozen shirts to make.” This very 
matter-of-fact side of her character was recognized by Johnson. 
“My old friend Mrs. Carter,” he said, “ could make a pudding 
as well as translate Hpictetus from the Greek, and work a handker- 
chief as apart’ compose a poem”’; and this was a condition of 
— s in which she uncomplainingly acquiesced until, in 1774, 
Dr. Carter died. 
There were, not less, even during this time, occasional “ solu- 
tions of continuity.” Every winter she migrated for some weeks 
to London. Many of her numerous admirers would gladly have 
received her as a guest. But she preferred to take lodgings with 
her maid in Clarges Street, Piccadilly, to which she regularly 
returned. ‘She kept no table in London . . . nor ever dined 
at home, but when she was so ill as to be unable to go out. The 
chairs or carriages of her friends always brought her to dinner, 
and carried her back at ten o'clock at latest.* Her periodical 
journeys from Deal, except when later she was able to avail 
erself of a brother-in-law’s carriage, were generally made by the 
common stage, which, though it sometimes acquainted her with 
strange fellow-passengers, was never attended by any misad- 
ventures of the road beyond being “ jolted black and blue.” But 
this, even as an octogenarian, she patiently continued to endure. 
Her practice was to set out from Deal by moonlight at 8 P.M., 
and she usually reached Clarges Street at 11 a.m. next day, havi 
breakfasted at Dartford en route. This she thought preferable to 
* Memoirs, 1826, i, 242. 
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“drawling through two days and sleeping on the road”; and 
Miss Gaussen relates that, in 1801, four years before her death, 
she dined at Lord Cremorne’s on the very evening of her arrival 
in town. 

As a resident at Deal she was highly respected by the towns- 
folk, who regarded her with great veneration as a person of almost 
supernatural attainments, especially in meteorology ; and she 
seems to have identified herself thoroughly with all their hopes 
and fears, without insisting too strongly on her intellectual superi- 
ority. In fact she was, in all matters regarding herself, trans- 
parently modest and unobtrusive. But, in London, in the fitting 
environment of the congenial bas-bleu atmosphere—at Mrs. Mon- 
tagu’s great mansion in Portman Square, at Mrs. Vesey’s “ Babels ” 
in Clarges Street, and elsewhere—she was naturally in what she 
herself would have described as sonassiette. As may be gathered 
from her verbal portrait at the beginning of this paper, she must 
have been an accomplished talker of the best type, promoting 
without dominating the “ stream of conversation,’ sympathetic, 
attentive, responsive, and delightful to listen to. She dealt, one 
would imagine, little with people, but much with books and things 
— things that mattered” in particular. ‘‘ Her talk was all in- 
struction ’’—says Fanny Burney in 1784.* She spoke fearlessly 
about writers of whom she disapproved—Voltaire, Rousseau, 
Hume, for example—but without heat or bitterness. She 
was even indulgent to those frailties which might be ascribed 
to variable health, as in the case of Pope and Johnson; and 
she was more just to Fielding’s powers than was Gray. She 
admired Richardson ; but found his prolixity unendurable, be- 
sides doubting his knowledge of male humanity ; and she freely 
criticized the weak spots in Goldsmith’s personages when they 
seemed more invented than observed. Her favourite authors, 
as might be anticipated, were of her own sex ; and she was a warm 
adherent of Mrs. Radcliffe, Miss Burney, and Miss Joanna Baillie. 
To Mrs. Montagu’s Essay on Shakespeare she was, of course, 
attracted ; but she regretted her friend had not exerted her powers 
on some “ work of more general utility.’’ The impression pro- 
duced by her “ scattered sapience ” is that she must have been 
an exceedingly straightforward, honest, tolerant, and well- 
equipped critic ; and that Johnson was right when he said, after 
dining at Mrs. Garrick’s with Elizabeth Carter, Fanny Burney, 
ciiin More, that ‘‘ three such women were not to be found.’’f 
It is true that, after his fashion, he presently discounted his heroics 
by adding Mrs. Lenox to the trio as “ superior to them all,” and 
by commending Mrs. Montagu’s conversation as being “ always 
impregnated” with meaning. In the bluestocking salon of those 

* Diary, 1904, ii, 246. t Hill’s Boswell, 1887, iv, 275. 
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days one met everybody of any intellectual altitude—Burke and 
Johnson, Reynolds and Garrick, Lyttelton and Beattie, Horace 
Walpole and Lord Monboddo—these, with many another, were all 
to be seen and heard for nothing. It was not, as sometimes 
supposed, an exclusive Spouters’ Club or a Mutual Admiration 
Society. It was an informal gathering, easy of access to any 
person of character ; and its rules were unconventional. There 
was neither the temptation of cards or the solace of supper ; 
neither the hubbub of a “‘ Hurricane” or the crowd of a “ Rout.” 
But you heard the best conversation in the world from the best 
talkers. And one of the best talkers was undoubtedly Elizabeth 
Carter. 

There is little else to tell, biographically, of our “ learned ” 
lady. The deaths of Archbishop Secker, Miss Talbot, and Lord 
Lyttelton had already preceded the death of her father, and after 
this had happened, she gradually lost other members of her more 
intimate circle. Mrs. Vesey followed Dr. Carter in 1791, and Mrs. 
Montagu in 1801. With the two latter Mrs. Carter maintained 
a copious correspondence which has all the solid characteristics 
attached to her spoken words. Literature she practically aban- 
doned, only adding a few poems to her collection of 1762, and 
editing Miss Talbot’s remains. She seems, indeed, to have had 
slender literary ambition; or rather, her bias was more in the 
direction of acquiring than diffusing. In Mr. Gladstone’s figure, her 
imports exceeded her exports. She was, besides, too late for the 
new novel as practised by the author of Evelina ; and play-writing 
was probably against her principles; although her position as a 
Sida tametaien should have qualified her for either field. And if 
she was not stirred by the aspirations of literature, neither was she 
impelled to them by necessity. The profits of her translation, 
an opportune legacy from a London relative, together with pen- 
sions from the Pulteney family and Mrs. Montagu, fully sufficed 
for her modest charities and her moderate wants; and her post- 
humous works consist solely of Biblical studies. She was never 
married. One of the last incidents of her life was her introduction 
by Lady Cremorne to Queen Charlotte, who received her with 
_— affability. Her honourable and contented life was pro- 
onged until February 1806, when she died in her London lodgings 
on her final visit to town. She lies in the Grosvenor Chapel 
burial-ground, where her epitaph describes her as being “‘ as much 
distinguished for piety and virtue, as for deep learning; and ex- 
tensive knowledge.”’ Her cenotaph at Deal is to the same effect. 


Austin DosBson 
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THE MARCH RETIREMENT 
AS SEEN BY A SUBALTERN OF THE R.F.A. 


THE modern battle is so complicated, and embraces such a wide 
area, that any description by a combatant must necessarily be 
confined to his own particular unit. The infantryman could 
probably recount with tolerable accuracy the deeds of his company, 
or the artilleryman those of his battery, but neither would be 
justified in attempting to chronicle the exploits of additional 
aneteen. The reason for this is fairly obvious ; each individual 
naturally has a duty to perform, and if he fulfils it he is not likely 
to have much time left to devote to other units. 

Thus the following narrative deals only with the part taken 
in the great retirement of March 1918 by the 65th Army Brigade, 
Royal Field Artillery. This brigade had been moved into the 
line in the neighbourhood of Gouzeaucourt immediately after the 
German counter-thrust of November 30, 1917. We were attached 
to the 9th Division (Fifth Army) on arrival, and remained under 
the same command throughout the winter and the trying days 
of the great withdrawal. The winter passed very quietly; the 
artillery activity on both sides being restricted to the customary 
desultory shelling of the principal cross-roads and trench a 
—. Towards the end of February (1918) the existing le 

ines of the rear defences were more strongly wired, and the general 

system was everywhere strengthened by additional lines of trenches 
and the fortifying of countless strong points on the commanding 
heights. On March 6 the first order arrived, warning us of the 
impending attack, and ordering the wagon-lines to be prepared 
to move to the rear. This precaution was particularly necessary 
in our case, as the horses were at that time in field-stables about 
eight hundred yards in front of the ruined village of Sorel-le-Grand, 
and well within range of the enemy field-guns. 

The following day we began to prepare reserve battery posi- 
tions in front of Dessart Wood ; these were never actually com- 
pleted, but they were filled with ammunition, and eventually 
— by three out of the four batteries of the brigade. After 
the first week in March hardly a day elapsed without some further 


warning of the expected attack. The precise time and date were 
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foretold at least twice, and as these prophecies proved incorrect, 
these daily “scare bulletins,” as they were dubbed, began to 
occasion a fair amount of amusement. Nevertheless, vigilance 
was not relaxed, and all hands stood to daily at 5 a.m., with teams 
harnessed up. 

As my battery was without a captain I had been in charge 
of the wagon-lines (now moved back out of range of all but the 
heavy guns), but on the evening of the 20th I received orders 
from the battery commander to proceed at once to the gun- 
line. This change had been rendered necessary by the shortage 
of officers, some being on leave, and others on courses of instruc- 
tion away behind the lines. On my arrival at the guns I im- 
mediately took command of my section, and settled down to do 
duty for the night. Owing to the fact that the officers’ dugouts 
were too far removed from the guns to be of any use in a battle, 
one officer was obliged to pass the night in the telephone-pit 
in case of emergency. As the battery had orders to carry out 
a destructive shoot on the enemy lines at 5 a.M. the following 
morning, and the barrage was more than usually complicated, a 
considerable part of the night was absorbed in working out the de- 
tails. We were just about to open fire the next morning when the 
Hun drum-fire commenced. The great attack had been launched, 
and shells were falling on all sides of us. It was impossible to 
see exactly where they were bursting as a thick fog enveloped 
everything. Soon the fire increased to such intensity that the 
reports of individual guns or even batteries were no longer dis- 
tinguishable, the whole being merged into one deep roar, such as 
we had not heard since the Somme battles of 1916. 

Our reply was almost instantaneous ; the ers were already 
standing by the guns, and the order had hardly been issued before 
every piece was belching forth. Soon, however, the position 
and, in fact, the whole area was drenched with gas, for the Huns 
were firing far more gas-shells than high-explosive. The morning 
wore on without any apparent slackening of the fire, and, strangely 
enough, without any sign of an infantry attack on our sector. 
About 8 a.m. the fog lifted, and, shortly after, messages began to 
trickle back from the forward trenches. The enemy was attacking 
heavily on our right-battalion front, and a fierce struggle was 
raging round Gauche Wood. The South African Scottish were 
—— the wood, and were evidently giving the Huns considerable 
trouble. 

About 11 a.M.a shell landed on the roof of the telephone- 
pit, smashing it to pieces and cutting all the wires. Fortunately 
there were no casualties, but the communication system was 
ruined, and from that moment we were deprived of all intercourse 
with headquarters and the other units. By midday the fire had 
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diminished considerably, but a steady stream of gas-shells con- 
tinued to arrive until late in the evening. Under cover of darkness 
our three forward batteries were withdrawn to the prepared 

ositions in rear, and the infantry on our sector vacated the front 
fine for a stronger one some five hundred yards farther back. 

Night passed without any fresh developments, and the morning 
of the 22nd dawned to find us still hanging on to the greater 
part of Gauche Wood, and my battery well in front of the remainder 
of the brigade. We were now depending upon runners to keep 
us informed of the tactical situation; the system did not work 
well owing to the difficulty of moving about in gas-masks, and the 
suspense was by no means agreeable. 

At exactly 2 p.M. on the 22nd the enemy infantry was observed 
to move out of their trenches in front of the village of Gonnelieu, 
and begin to march down the road in column, towards Gouzeau- 
court. This proved a disastrous move on their part, for they at 
once came under a withering fire from our field-guns, and suffered 
heavy casualties. While we were engaged with these troops, 
the order came to prepare to move the battery to a position in 
rear of the village of Fins. The necessary teams for one section 
were at once ordered up, and at 3 P.M. the right section limbered 
up and moved out. Little did we dream at the time that this 
was but the first retirement, or that a whole week was destined 
to pass ere we once more settled down to hold our own. On 
arrival at Dessart Wood I received fresh orders, countermanding 
the previous instructions, and altering the destination to Mois- 
lains, nearly three miles farther back. This alteration had been 
rendered imperative by the failure to hold Gauche Wood, and the 
subsequent advance of the enemy to Heudicourt. Though 
heavily shelled we arrived safely, and took up a position about 
a thousand yards north-east of Moislains, and covering the 
ruined village of Nurlu, until recently the headquarters of the 
9th Division. Two hours later the remaining batteries began to 
arrive, followed by the brigade headquarters. The other sections 
of my own battery did not appear until nearly midnight, and 
we had almost given them up as lost. It eventually transpired 
that they had been obliged to make a wide detour, as the Huns 
had actually filtered through behind them, and occupied the 
Fins crossing. 

In the meantime ammunition had been pouring in, and by mid- 
night each battery had been supplied with two thousand rounds. 
Enemy night-bombing aeroplanes flew over the valley practically all 
night dropping bombs, but, as far as we were concerned, the total 
damage way amounted to one horse killed and one man wounded. 
The country for miles around was illuminated by the burning 
aerodromes, camps, and supply dumps that had been fired by our 
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engineers to prevent the material falling into German hands, 
and the whole aspect was anything but cheerful. 

At 3.30 next morning (23rd) I was sent forward to ascertain 
the exact position of the infantry. This accomplished, I returned 
at about 8 a.M. to find, much to my dismay, that the brigade 
had again retired. Nevertheless, a horse had been left for me, 
and I was not long in overtaking them. The reason for this sudden 
move was only too apparent, as on my way up the hill I could 
clearly distinguish the Huns streaming down into the valley 
that I had just left. They had succeeded in breaking through 
on the right, and were now holding the Nurlu—Péronne road 
as far south as the Saint-Pierre Farm. Thus we were forced out 
of our second position, and obliged to abandon eight thousand 
rounds of ammunition, without having the satisfaction of firing 
a single shot. 

From Moislains we retired in a north-westerly direction, and came 
into action at noon, a few yards in frént of Saint-Pierre-Vaast Wood. 
Here the situation again became serious, and a further retirement 
was commenced at once. Half the brigade was consequently 
withdrawn, while the remainder kept up a steady covering fire 
on the village of Moislains and as much of the Tortille River 
as could be engaged. By 7 p.m. the enemy infantry had succeeded 
in establishing themselves within less than a thousand yards of the 
guns, and once more we were compelled to withdraw. Every- 
where the Huns seemed to be advancing regardless of cover, 
and frequently there were so many good targets at once to be 
seen that it was difficult to decide which to engage. 

The leading half of the brigade had, in the meantime, reached 
Frégicourt, and on our arrival we were delighted to find a steaming 
hot supper. The march from Saint-Pierre-Vaast Wood to Frégi- 
court, though only a distance of five miles, had occupied as many 
hours, owing to the road being choked with transport of every 
description. Here we contrived to secure about four hours’ 
sleep, of which we all stood sorely in need, as we had not closed 
our eyes since the attack opened, nearly seventy hours before. 
The rest was not destined to be of long duration, however, and by 
7 next morning we were once more heavily engaged. The enemy 
was now endeavouring to work round our right flank. 

At 11 A.M. a retirement was once more ordered, and we set 
out to accomplish what seemed almost impossible. The only 
road lay through the town of Combles, long before reduced to a 
mass of rubble, and the majority of the Hun batteries were already 
pouring shells into the place from three sides. All the roads 
converged in the town square, and they were seething with traffic 
to such an extent that it was only by almost superhuman efforts 
that order could be maintained. Added to this the shell-fire was 
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appalling. Emerging from Combles, we were faced with an 
exceptionally steep hill, and it looked for a moment as if the climb 
would prove too much for our already tired horses. Wounded 
men were continually begging to be helped along, and more than 
once the carriages were covered with blood-stained and bandaged 
humanity. 

Notwithstanding these setbacks, the brigade eventually reached 
the top, and we were soon in action beside the Bois de Bernafay. 
Ammunition had already been brought up from the rear by motor- 
lorries, and a vigorous fire was opened up on the roads running 
through Combles, now in the possession of the enemy. But the 
range continued to decrease, and by 5 P.M. the Hun had succeeded 
in establishing his machine-guns within fifteen hundred yards of 
the battery positions. 

The next withdrawal began at 6 P.M. and carried us to a posi- 
tion two thousand yards south-west of Maricourt. Here we were 
more fortunate, as we contrived to hold up the advance until 11 P.M. 
on the following day. We were firing continuously throughout the 
night and the whole of the 25th, but the situation seemed much 
more promising than at any previous stage of the battle. In fact 
towards the evening we Scare to think that the great drive 
had come to an end. All these hopes were dashed to the ground, 
however, by the arrival of a runner with instructions to move at 
once. 

At 11 P.M. we were on our way to Meaulte, where we arrived 
about 4 A.M. on the 26th. We were now several hours in front 
of the Huns, who had evidently not anticipated the withdrawal, 
and this respite enabled us to secure another meal. The scene 
in Meaulte was, to say the least, heartbreaking. Everywhere 
civilians, old men and women and little children, were hurrying 
out of the village, abandoning — in their wild rush 
to escape from the invader. The roads were crowded with carts, 
women leading or driving cows, and even men with wheelbarrows 
packed with hastily collected bundles of personal effects, and it 
was difficult to contemplate these unfortunate people without 
shedding a tear. 

About 8 a.M. we marched out of the village and took up a 
position to the south-west. We had not long to wait. As usual, 
the Huns were advancing in column, with their officers ridin 
well out in front. They presented splendid targets until ined 
to deploy, and here again their casualties must have been 
enormous. Nevertheless they still came on, and the range had 
to be continually shortened, until by noon we had fired our last 
round at twelve hundred yards. 

The next and last retirement of all brought us to the little 
village of Millencourt, from which the inhabitants had just fled. 
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More ammunition had been brought up in the course of the night, 
and next morning the battle opened with redoubled intensity. 
About 10 A.M. we were heavily shelled. The enemy had managed 
to get a considerable number of batteries into position, and eve 
effort was made to dislodge us. One of our guns had both a 
blown off by a direct hit, and several men were mortally wounded, 
including two sergeants. Still we contrived to hold on, and 
early in the afternoon the Australian Division coming to our 
assistance began to move up. Next morning fresh attacks 
were launched only to be broken immediately, and the memorable 
1918 drive was brought to a close. 

Thus ended a period that will probably rank as one of the most 
critical in the course of the Great War, if not in the history of 
the British Empire. Unlike the Old Army that met the first 
German onslaught in the early days of the war, the Armies of 
1918 were composed of comparatively new men. They knew 
little or nothing of the “ war of movement,” and had never been 
accustomed to anything but the monotony of trench fighting. 
Yet they retired in perfect order, yielded ground only to over- 
whelming numbers, and exacted a terrible toll from the enemy 
when and wherever the occasion offered. 

Subsequent successes have done much to dim the lustre 
of the glorious March week, but they can never efface the grim 
memories from the minds of those who were fortunate enough 
to live through it. Historians will render just tribute to all those 
regiments who, by their courage and dogged determination, 
laid the foundation-stone against which the Prussian was to dash 
himself to pieces, and in years to come old men will recount to 
their children how they fought and marched, and marched and 
fought ; how, though tired and sleepless and exhausted by hunger, 
they still struggled on, scorning to yield while hope still flickered 
within their breasts. 

L. H. Haypon 
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A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A COUNTRY 
PARSON 


Tue life of a country parson is often supposed to be one of mono- 
tony and stagnation, and no doubt that is sometimes the case. 
But much depends upon the parson himself. The man who is in 
sympathetic touch with the men and women around him, even in 
a small country village, will always find something useful to occupy 
his time, and for such a man nothing that has in it a touch of 
human joy or sorrow or hope can ever be devoid of interest. 
My own parish is a very small one, situated five miles from the 
nearest railway station. Its population of less than three hundred 
souls is tials agricultural, simple and primitive in their ways, 
and singularly free from town influence, though living within 
thirty-five miles of London. Yet my life is neither dull nor 
monotonous, and never a day comes which does not bring its 
own duties and interests. 

It is Monday morning, and I wake up refreshed by the sound 
repose earned by my Sunday duties in the parish church, and also 
in a chapel more than two miles distant, where I hold a service 
every Sunday afternoon. I may mention, in passing, that the 
farmers of that end of the parish show their friendliness and good- 
will by coming, each in his turn, to fetch me for this service and 
to drive me home again. Well then, as I awake, the summer 
sunlight, rich with the promise of a fine day, is shining through 
my open window. The air is laden with the subtle, penetrating 
fragrance of roses and other garden flowers, and there are lilacs 
and laburnums in rich and graceful bloom opposite to my window. 
My first feeling is a sense of thankful delight to be in the full 
enjoyment of healthy life in such a beautiful world. At the same 
moment I become conscious of an unusual quiet that seems to 
have taken possession of my surroundings. Even the song of the 
thrush sounds quiet, as if lacking some familiar accompaniment. 
The reason is that a noisy brood of starlings have either flitted 
away from their nest near my window or been devoured by a cat, 
which is just as likely. In either case they have left a peaceful 
calm behind them. And so I get up, for what is there that could 
— be more delightful on a fine morning in June than a leafy, 

owery, ancient garden ? 
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In the course of breakfast the postman arrives bringing, amo 
other missives, the weekly letter from my boy at school, whic 
my wife and myself read in turn and discuss with interest. He 
was placed in the officers’ training corps at the commencement 
of the term, and now there has been a General at the school to 
hold an inspection. We are struck by the number of military 
terms he manages to crowd into his account of the inspection, 
and we feel that, if only we could afford it, we might try to get 
him into the Army. My mail, as usual on Monday morning, 
is only a light one, but it contains a circular letter, asking me, 
of my charity, to preach a sermon and make a collection for a 
certain very worthy and deserving object which I would gladly 
help if I could. Poor as the country parson usually is, there is 
hardly a day that he does not receive a begging letter. Meantime, 
my wife opens the daily illustrated paper, which is all the journal- 
istic literature we allow ourselves in these lean and hard times, 
and there, sure enough, the first thing to arrest her attention is a 

icture of the inspection of our boy’s officers’ training corps. 
How very interesting! My wife fetches a magnifying glass 
and we both try, in turn, to identify him, but in vain. The faces 
are too small, and under the magnifying glass they appear too 
blurred and indistinct for recognition. 

In the ‘- old days before the war I used to avoid the news- 
paper until the evening, but who could abide by such a rule as 
that in war-time ? I certainly could not, and so I steal out under 
the beech-tree at the end of the lawn to spend a few minutes 
over the brief summaries that make up the letterpress of my 
illustrated daily. But I must not spend too much time on it. 
In the ordinary routine of my life, I always like, on Monday 
morning, to choose my texts for the following Sunday, and so my 
next move is into my study to look through that day’s Scriptures 
for texts. I soon come across a verse which I recognize as one 
of the texts in a volume of sermons in my possession by a well- 
known Nonconformist preacher. I take down the volume from 
its shelf and return to my beech-tree to study the sermon, and to 
see what I can get out of it for next Sunday. But before I am 
well settled down there is a message to say I am wanted. 

“Wanted by whom ?” 

“It’s a woman come to the back door with some children. 
She looks like a tramp.” 

I go round to the back door to interview this good woman. 
I find she knows how to speak for herself, for she gives me no 
time to ask her any questions. 

“ Kind sir,” she began, “ I have brought you these ere young 
"uns to ask if you would be good enough to put the water on ’em 
I’ve always said as ’ow I should ’ave ’em done, but I’ve been 
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a-putting off on it, and now being that I am near the church, 

and the morning so fine, I says to myself, I ain’t a-going to put 

it off no longer. I had the others done in this ’ere church five 

years a-gone come next Baldock Fair, but these ain’t been done 
et.” 

“ Oh, yes, I know ; you are Mrs. Bromley, and you are anxious 
to have your children baptized and brought up as they ought to 
be.” 

‘Yes, my dear,” she replied, “ it’s me, and I wish my childer 
to grow up good like and to be honest like myself and their father, 
for we never steal no fowls nor fuel, and where we’ve been we leave 
it'as we’found it, and don’t do no harm to nobody.” 

‘The necessary arrangements having been made with the hel 
of my wife, we go to the church and proceed with the baptisma 
service, which was got through without any untoward incident, 
except that the elder of the two children, when he felt the water 
on his face, vigorously protested and wanted to go away; but 
a shaking and a frown from his mother restored instant silence. 
I felt more charitable than I usually do on the subject of incense- 
burning in churches, as I held Mrs. Bromley’s poor odoriferous 
baby at the font. As the names were being entered in the register 
Mrs. Bromley seemed to be quite overcome by her feelings of 
thankfulness. ‘“‘ Thank God,” she said, “ that’s done, and their 
names are wrote down in that there big book. It’s what they 
call the Book of Life, ain’t it?” 

I tried to explain things to her a little, but she seemed tired. 
Perhaps it was the natural reaction from the strain to which the 
thought of having the water put on her children that had worked 
upon her nerves, or perhaps theology was too much for her, 
but, in any case, she had carried her baby nearly two miles, and 
had to carry it back again, no doubt giving the elder child also a 
lift or two, and so my wife took her into the kitchen and gave 
herself and her children some milk and pieces of cake, which 
she repaid with many thanks and blessings. As she was walking 
away { asked her if that was her van in the lane leading to the 
Roman road. 

“Oh, my dear, no,” she answered. ‘ We ain’t got no van. 
We shall never rise toa van. Only a tent, that’s all as we’ve got, 
and we'll never have no more.” 

The depth of feeling with which these words were uttered 
made me feel that even in the class to which Mrs. Bromley belonged 
there were ambitious and disappointed hopes. Did she have 
hopes and visions at one time of a van all her own, painted in 
bright colours, with a curtained window, a stove, and other marks 
of comfort and luxury ? If so her hopes and visions had evidently 
vanished, and her poor heart knew its own bitterness, perhaps 
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as keenly as any princess that was ever disappointed in her hopes 
of a palace and a crown. 

I had no sooner settled down once more under my favourite 
beech-tree than another visitor was announced. This time it was 
a gentleman who handed in a card, and had been shown into my 
study. There I found him, a seal-headed knut of the first quality, 
in a blazer of unknown pattern, and grey flannel trousers, which 
allowed a fine exposure of gaily coloured stockings. He had 
called to ask if I received confessions. I referred him somewhat 
Sr acanma to his parish priest, that being, I believe, a 
title which very good Churchmen are fond of using. He was 
only thinking he would like to spend his next holiday near an old 
church where confessions were received according to Catholic 
custom. He then went on to tell me that he believed there was 
a brass to an ancestor of his in my church. I glanced again at 
his card. ‘‘ Yes,” I replied, “‘ there is a well-known brass to a 
man of your name in the chancel. He was vicar of this parish 
about the end of the fifteenth century.” 

“Yes,” he continued, “‘ I have seen it mentioned in a book, 
and I have thought I should like to see it.” 

“ But‘I used to think,” I answered, “ that fifteenth-century 
priests were not supposed to become ancestors.” 

“Well, I don’t exactly know,” he replied, ‘‘ that he was a 
direct: ancestor of mine, but I suppose I am somehow connected 
with him.” 

A little further inquiry elicited the fact that the only known 
connexion my visitor could claim with the fifteenth-century 
vicar was that they both had thesame surname. As the conversa- 
tion proceeded my knut became more and more communicative. 
He was an assistant master in a private preparatory school in 
the next county. For some reason or other he had a holiday 
that day, and had started out on his bicycle to visit some old 
churches. He was much interested in churches, and intended 
to take holy orders himself. He was going to take a London 
d which he believed any bishop would accept as proof of 
a liberal education. In fact, he had already sent for and received 
a copy of the syllabus for the matriculation examination. How 
many a youth have I known since my schooldays who, in a fit of 
ambition for academic distinction, sent for a syllabus of the London 
matriculation examination, to realize, after not many days, that 
to get a degree was not quite the same thing as getting a matricu- 
lation syllabus. My knut and myself parted on the best possible 
terms, he politely assuring me of the pleasure it gave him to meet 
- and I wishing him every success in all his academic aims and 
plans. 

The morning is now pretty well advanced, and by the time I 
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have thought out the skeleton of a sermon from the well-stocked 
storehouse of the volume already mentioned, it is time for lunch 
—a frugal war-time lunch of succulent herbs. I like these war- 
time lunches and dinners, though my wife tells me they entail 
more work in the way of cooking than old pre-war joints of beef 
and mutton did. 

Shortly after lunch I set out to visit a hamlet about a mile 
and a half away. The first man I meet on my way is old Ted 
Greene, the road-man. He wants to know how I think the war 
is getting on. That is a question my parishioners are never tired 
of asking me. “ How do you think the war is getting on now, 
sir?” They all like to hear my opinion, however little it may be 
worth. Old Ted cannot read himself, but his wife can, and he is 
always ready to relate with evident pride what his wife has been 
“a-reading ” in the papers. ‘‘ My wife has been a-reading as how 
them Germans have been a-starving on their prisoners to death 
and a-murdering on poor women and children in cold blood like. 
The cruel and bloodthirsty varmints! Ah, it’s rum work is war, 
and no mistake ! ” 

I leave the road-man to meditate in solitude on the horrors 


’ of war, and continue my journey. The next person I meet is 


Mrs. Reed, a former parishioner, but now living in a neighbour- 
ing yarish at a distance of five or six miles. After the usual 
exchange of greetings I tell Mrs. Reed that I knew she was 
visiting her old friends in the parish, because I saw her at church 
last evening. 

“ And mighty glad I was to be there,” she replied, “‘ and hear 
the Prayer Book service as I was used to.” 

“ Does not your own new vicar,” I asked, “ give you the Prayer 
Book services ? ” 

“No, sir,” she replied, “that he don’t. He’s all for Popery, 
and we none on us like it. The master, him what my husband 
works for like, he calls him a scarlet woman, and when I see 
him dressed up in this ’ere thing what he wears like a great red 
quilt, thinks I to myself, ‘ Well, you do look like an old scarlet 
woman, and no mistake’; and my goodness, ain’t it grand, 
this ’ere quilt thing? All scarlet and gold like. Then he has a 
boy with him what burns some stuff—I forget what they call it, 
and I don’t want to know neither, but the boy keeps a-burning 
and a-swinging on it about like, till the church is full of smoke. 
Some like the smell oi this ’ere smoke, but I don’t, it ain’t neither 
sweet smell nor Gospel for me, and one day when the vicar met 
me, he says to me, “ Mrs. Reed, you ain’t been to church lately.’ 


“No more I ain’t,’ says I. ‘ And how is that ¢’ says he, so meek 
like that you would think butter couldn’t melt in his mouth, 
which riled me like. And says I, ‘ I don’t like your dirty smoke ; 
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it makes me cough and I ain’t a-going to your church no more’ ; 
and with that I just sails past him.” 

I no sooner part with Mrs. Reed than I come upon Mr. Gunner, 
an old retired gamekeeper, recently come to live in the parish. 
He was feeding hens in front of his cottage door, and, as usual, 
ready to talk with me. Having received such answers as I was 
able to give to his — about the war and how it was getting 
on, he began to tell me in angry, voluble tones how the fox had 
get in among his hens the night before and killed seven of them. 

asked him if it was not usual in such a case as that to receive 
compensation from the Master of the Hounds. 

“That all depends,” he answered. “ You may, and you may 
not. I’m going to apply. If I liked I could tell them as how I 
ain't been a gamekeeper for three and forty years without knowing 
how to catch a fox, and if they don’t pay for my hens there ain’t 
going to be no foxes for them hereabouts when they come this 
way.” 

The depredations of the fox among the cottagers’ hens is a 
frequent source of annoyance and ill-feeling in these parts. 

Having left old “ Velveteens”’ to feed his hens and write his 
letter to the Master of the Hounds, I make my way to old Mrs. 
Browne’s cottage. She is the oldest person in the parish and has 
lived in her ancient sixteenth-century cottage ever since she was 
a little girl more than eighty years ago. Here her husband came 
to live with her. Here she reared her family. And now her only 
—- is a caged jay, which entertains her by mimicking her 
cough, the caterwauling of cats, or any other noise that takes its 
fancy. When she has no other company Mrs. Browne often 
entertains herself by talking to her jay, and a wonderful talker 
she is. I have heard it said of George Meredith’s marvellous 
conversational powers that he would go on for half an hour, 
hardly ever hesitating for a word, but Mrs. Browne has never 
once hesitated for a word during the eighty and some odd years 
that she has been talking her own homely rustic speech. She 
has such a sympathetic, flexible voice, and such a natural and ex- 

ressive modulation of it, that it is always pleasant to listen to 

er. To the Suffragettes her gifts would have been invaluable, 
but hers has been a nobler and more beautiful life. She was 
the devoted wife of an honest man for fifty years, and has reared 
a healthy, wholesome family, all of whom have become profitable 
members of the commonwealth. I find Mrs. Browne not at all 
in her best form to-day, for she has hardly any smile of welcome 
for me as she usually has. Her cottage has been invaded by an 
army of rats. 

“ Kighty-two years come Michaelmas next,” she said, “ ever 
since I was six years old have I lived in this ’ere cottage, and never 
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before have I been tormented by them brutes in this way. Just 
afore you come in, sir, one on ’em come and sat staring at me in 
that there corner and raised his paw just for all the world as if 
he was a-putting of his thumb to his nose at me, and him as big 
as a rabbit, and that’s as true as I am a-telling you on it. They 
keep on a-running and a-squealing all over the house and over my 
bed all night long, and there ain’t nothing as they can’t get at. 
I have to hang the bread in a basket from that there beam, as you 
see, sir, to keep it from them. I’m fair worrited to death. What 
between this ‘ere war and them rats, nobody can’t get no peace.” 
I am glad to say that before my next visit Mrs. Browne’s landlord 
had sent a man with traps and poison, who accounted for eight 
rats in one night. If there were any survivors they migrated 
to safer quarters, and Mrs. Browne assured me that when she lay 
down to rest the following night in perfect peace, with no rats 
squealing and ramping about, “it was for all the world like 
ing in Heaven.” 

Before I left Mrs. Browne’s cottage one of her neighbours 
came in to lay before me some grievances of her own. She had 
_ been upset by the conduct of one of the choir-boys during my 
sermon the evening before. 

“Well, you see, sir,” she went on, “ it’s like this ‘ere; you 
can’t see what pranks them little imps get up to when you are 
in the pulpit, and they think as nobody sees them. There was 
Tommy Ward last night; he rolled up his handkercher into a 
bunny like, with ears and all, and then he kept on making it 
jump up his arm, and making all the other boys laugh, and, the 
oak forgive me, he very nearly made me laugh myself, it was so 
comical to see that there rolled-up handkercher going on for all 
the world as if it were alive. And there was you talking so beauti- 
ful and them little imps of choir-boys a-spoiling of your sermon 
for all as could see them.” 

“T quite understand,” I answered. “ He is always up to his 
pranks. I think I must turn him out of the choir.” 

“Well, sir,” she replied, “I would not like you for to go 
as far as that. Boys be boys, and I never like to be too hard 
on ’em. As I say many a time to Mrs. Browne here, you never 
know what a boy may turn out to be oneday. There was Tommy’s 
own father; he was a pickle, if you like; and there he is now, 
taking the bag round at church, and looking more like a squire 
than a labourer. No, sir, I would never be too hard on a boy 
for a little fun, but if you was to speak to him and tell him not 
to try to be funny in the house of God I dare say he would mind 
what he was a-doing of.” 

Having come to an understanding with this good and kind- 
hearted lady about the best way of dealing with Tommy Ward, 
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she took her departure, leaving me to indulge in some secret 
reflections of my own with regard to the endless trouble and 
nuisance of choir-boys generally, and sometimes of choir-men 
too. As I, too, was about to depart, Mrs. Browne asked me if 
I had time to read something to her before I went away. I told 
her I would make time for that, and so I read to her Psalm lxxi 
out of my pocket Prayer Book. 

“«Forsake me not, O God, in mine old age when I am grey- 
headed ’—-how them words do comfort me,” she observed. 
“T was never taught to read myself, as you know, but it do me a 
~_— of good to listen to them as can read like you, sir. When 

was a little gil I used to work for the farmer’s wife at The Grange, 
what you’ve heard me speak of, and she taught me to say, ‘ Glory 
to Thee, my God, this night,’ and it’s been a wonderful comfort 
to me all my life. Many a time when I lie abed awake of a night 
I say to myself : 
When in the night I sleepless lie, 
My soul with heavenly thoughts supply ; 
Let no ill dreams disturb my rest, 
No powers of darkness me molest.” 
And then, with the merest suspicion of a smile, she declared 
them rats to be as bad as any powers of darkness she ever knowed, 
and continued her hymn : 
“Teach me to live that I may dread 
The grave as little as my bed; 
Teach me to die that so I may 
Rise glorious on the awful day. 
Pray, sir, if that ain’t a beautiful prayer I don’t know what is, 
and how it do comfort me to say it, as I draw near my own grave, 
which can’t nohow be very far off at my time of life.” 

About eighty years had come and gone since a mistress, 
probably possessed of little or no book-learning herself, taught 
out of goodness and kindness of heart a simple but beautiful 
hymn to a poor peasant girl, to whom throughout all the struggles 
and trials of a long life of poverty and toil it has proved a never- 
failing source of strength and comfort—more, perhaps, than a 
whole school course of the mechanical religious instruction, 
about which we squabble and quarrel so much in these days, 
could have done. We little know how far-reaching in its effects 
a simple act of real kindness may sometimes prove. 


How far that little candle throws his beams! 
So shines a good dead in a naughty world. 


“ Well, Mrs. Browne, I must get off now, or I'll keep my wife 
waiting for tea, and she won’t like that.” 

“That’s quite right, sir. A man ought to think of his wife, 
and the tea don't get no better by being kept standing. Good- 
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bye, sir, and thank you, and I hope you won't be long o’ calling 
on me again.” 

And so I turn my footsteps homeward, and on my way I meet 
the school children of the hamlet which I had been visiting. They, 
too, are on their way home, sauntering thoughtlessly and happily 
along in the balmy warmth of the summer afternoon. Some of 
them are walking on the embankment that protects the road from 
the floods of the stream alongside of it, others peering into the hedge 
on the opposite side of the road for birds’ nests—now running 
about, now loitering, shouting and laughing, all of them quite 
unconscious of the flight of time. Some will take a couple of 
hours on the mile-and-a-half journey between the school and their 
homes. And this Monday afternoon of fine summer weather 
most of them look so smart and pretty in the clean pinafores and 
collars in which their industrious and devoted mothers have 
dressed them for the week. How so many of these village mothers, 
with such slender means and scant time, can keep their children 
so clean and so attractive is one of the mysteries of motherly 
love. But there the children are, bright, happy, and attractive, 
mostly kind and agreeable to each other, sometimes squabbling 
and quarrelling, but soon making it up again, and always interest- 
ing to watch. 

Oh happy living things! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare : 

A spring of love gushed from my heart, 
And I blessed them unaware. 

These walks along lanes and hedgerows to and from a country 
village school, what an inexhaustible source of delight they are 
for young people in fine summer weather, when roads and paths 
are no longer wet and muddy, but dry and clean, bright and 
fragrant with flower and blossom, and vocal with the song of 
birds. What possibilities of happy memories for long years to 
come, and how sad to think that some of those happy innocent 
children will soon find their way to the squalid streets of the great 
city, too often to sink in the midst of its poverty and sin. 


Alas! regardless of their doom 
The little victims play ; 
No sense have they of ills to come, 
Nor cares beyond to-day ; 
But see how all around them wait 
The ministers of human fate. 


Could it not be possible to make life on the land as attractive 
as dust-collecting and street-sweeping in the service of the London 
County Council ?—for that is the ‘ind of work for which the young 
men of this parish are ees ready to desert the land. And yet 


how much greater the required for successful work on the 
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land, and how much more varied and interesting that work 
ought to be to any man of ordinary intelligence. As the children 
draw near me they become somewhat subdued in their talk and 
movements, perhaps out of respect for me, perhaps expecting 
that I am going to stop and talk to them, as I often do. But I 
am already due at home, and as I show no sign of stopping this 
afternoon, the girls curtsy and the boys give a jerky military salute 
as they pass by me with a “ Good afternoon, sir.” 

Tea on the lawn under my favourite beech-tree. How rich 
in flavour, how delightfully refreshing it is after my afternoon 
walk in the summer sun. But my day’s work is not yet ended, 
for my living is a poor one, which has to be supplemented by some- 
thing from £50 to £100 a year, and to earn that money there is 
something more to be done before I can consider my day’s work 
satisfactorily ended. Nevertheless, I manage to save out of my 
evening a good hour for some interesting and instructive reading 
out of one of the leading monthly magazines. These I get when 
they are a month old, from a lending library in our nearest town, 
for there are two very important things which I have learned from 
experience. One is that to visit my parishioners frequently, 
but only at such times as may be most convenient for them, 
helps me to get into pleasant and profitable relations with them 
much more than many daily services in an empty church could 
do; the other is that, for such sermons as they care to hear and 
listen to, there is more help to be found in the best of the current 
periodicals than in the works of St. Augustine, or even in the litera- 
ture of the “ Life and Liberty ” movement. 

At last the long shadows of the evening vanish, the twilight 
creeps on, and as I end my day, listening to the song of the night- 
ingale, I wonder, after all, if there are many things more delightful 
or more full of human interest than the life and work of an English 
country parson, whose parishioners are well disposed and friendly 
to him, and whose income is sufficient to enable him to provide 
himself and his household with the necessary daily bread. 


ALEXANDER MACRAE 
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For the first seven months of the war I worked in the War Office 
as a civilian: during the last year of the war and till I was de- 
mobilized, I worked in it as an officer of the General Staff: I shall 
in all probability never work in it again. I know its workings 
as an engineer knows his engines, all its poundings and groanings, 
its sweats and agonies, and its indomitable power of getting through 
the worst strains. I leave it without much regret, but I must say 
that I think the poor old thing is very badly treated by the public, 
who never hear of its successes, but who love to batter it with 
every small grievance and every little blunder, as if every one of 
these blunders walked straight from the sanctum of the Army 
Council down the central marble staircase, past the bust of Lord 
Kitchener, proudly out into the public view. As a machine the 
War Office has its defects ; but, having seen something of the im- 
mense amount of hard, concentrated, and effective work done 
inside its walls, and having dealt with it not at all unsatisfactorily 
from a foreign theatre of war, I cannot, as a member of the general 
public once more, regard it with the pitying contempt which is the 
attitude towards it of the unenlightened. It will not, I am con- 
vinced, come out at all badly in any impartial history of the war, 
and the general verdict may, therefore, safely be left to history. 
In many respects, of course, the War Office is not an entity. 
The Secretary of State for War is a person, the Army Council is a 
corporate body, but the War Office is little more than a con- 
glomeration of departments. It has no corporate existence and 
no esprit de corps. Officers employed there will listen to abuse 
of it without blenching, so long as the abuse is not turned on their 
own department. The radius of departments’ relations varies 
considerably. Some departments are little nuclei of relations with 
chords stretching out in every conceivable direction to other depart- 
ments and to the fighting forces; some lead an almost eremite 
existence, simmering, now gently, now fiercely, in their own intellec- 
tual juice. Yet even the most magnetic department leaves a large 
number of departments outside its circle of attraction, especially at 
the present moment when eruptions of the War Office have broken 


out all over London from South Kensington to the City. It was 
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unfortunate that the building in Whitehall was so much too small 
for the enormous expansion due to the war, and that, except for the 
National Liberal Club, there were no other large buildings avail- 
able in the immediate neighbourhood. This separation of branches 
had added not a little to the mechanical labour of getting things 
done, and has made far more difficult that close personal inter- 
course which supplies so much oil to the wheels of Staff work. 
A man willingly runs along a passage, or even up several flights of 
stairs, to see another man and clear up a knotty point, but when 
it comes to going a mile or two in a motor-car, it is human nature 
to prefer to telephone or write. The unsatisfactory part of tele- 
honing is that a signature cannot be transmitted, and what, in a 
vernment office, is the most satisfactory conversation without 
a signature ? Hence, the daily mass of papers and minutes “ in 
transit ” and the daily list of lamentable casualties in the course 
of this dangerous operation. One reads occasionally of business 
methods and labour-saving office devices, receiving an overwhelm- 
ing impression of the agility and security of up-to-date mercantile 
methods. I have observed, however, that the efficacy of these 
devices is taken very much at their inventors’ valuation, and I 
would very much like to know of any “ call and follow up ” system 
which would prevent a Major-General from avowing with asperity 
that he had sent back a apa weeks ago, whereas it is at the 
bottom of his tray, or would ensure that no casualties occurred to 
pers between Whitehall, the Hotel Cecil, and De Keyser’s Hotel. 
Partie, I defy any filing system in the world to compete with 
the difficulties presented to the Central Registry of the War Office. 
I don’t know that it is a very brilliant affair, but I should say that 
it works about as well as other nee will let it, and, to judge by 
the happy-go-lucky methods of some people—both soldiers and 
civilians—it is a wonder that it manages to function at all. 

It is curious to look back on the War Office of the first months 
of the war, when the instructions of the ““ War Book ” were just 
being applied and its many omissions discovered, when staff 
officers were still in plain clothes, and when the size of the office 
had not even been increased by the extra story on the roof. 
Since then everything has changed except the atmosphere of the 
Whitehall building—a peculiar atmosphere combined of stuffiness, 
draughts, and crowded humanity, which comes home to the re- 
turning visitor, even after several years, with a puff of overwhelm- 
ing familiarity as soon as the swing doors of the Staff entrance 
closes behind him. The dominant fact, of course, of those early 
days was Lord Kitchener. He was the War Office, for the Army 
Council was practically in abeyance, and all the vital decisions 
emanated from the Secretary of State’s own room, often in the 
form of autograph telegrams written in pencil on pieces of note- 
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per. With all his virtues Lord Kitchener was not a brilliant 
ughtsman, and some ingenuity was required sometimes to 
paraphrase these telegrams, after dispatch, into a coherent 
sequence of ideas. Also, when one of these autograph telegrams 
was sent, its circulation within the War Office was extremely 
limited, with the result that important executive branches were 
often in the dark as to the policy in which they were involved. 
Reports of operations in those days were very scanty. Nothing 
can be more laconic than was Lord French’s telegraphic style, 
even during the retreat and the Battle of the Marne: and, if the 
— was left in a most confused state of mind and prey to every 
ind of rumour, it is doubtful if officers at the War Office, in 
eneral, were any better informed. Personally, I was able to 
ollow the British Army’s progress down the map with some 
difficulty and no little gloom, but it was practically impossible to 
determine the front held by the British or “wo 4 forces. Last 
year, on the other hand, from April onwards telegraphic informa- 
tion was accurate and plentiful, and the public at large was given 
twice a day practically all the information available. Officers at 
the War Office, however, had this advantage over the general public, 
that large scale maps were kept up from day to day showing the 
position of the Allied line. After the offensive of July 23, a visit 
to the map-room was a very agreeable tonic before luncheon. 

} By the beginning of 1918, whatever shortcomings there may 
have been earlier, the War Office, then almost at the height of its 
expansion with outlying colonies all over London, was, on the 
whole, a very efficient organization. The life of a Staff officer, for 
his first fortnight, was spent in unravelling the complication of its 
innumerable branches, and he returned home to his fireside in a 
state bordering on delirium. After the mental confusion had 
subsided, he saw his way pretty clear before him, and found the 
division of functions quite definitely and satisfactorily marked 
through the multiplicity. Nobody who reviewed impartially the 
work of the office during that period would deny that he saw 
a ov many big things very quickly done, or that the multi- 
tudinous demands of all the armies in the field were promptly 
attended to and, so far as possible, fulfilled. Any idea that 
leisurely and redundant minutes were passed in a stately manner 
from one room to another till the original proposal was obscured 
in a mass of extraneous considerations would be grotesquely un- 
true. There were days when legs veritably ached with much 
trotting to and fro along the stone corridors or up and down the 
staircases. Moreover, matters concerning soe branches were 
usually settled at conferences. As everybody knows who has 
ever sat on a “ body” of any kind, conferences can be effective 
or extremely ineffective, chiefly according to the authority and 
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decisiveness of their chairman. Also, the effectiveness of a con- 
ference is in inverse ratio of its size. Certainly, conferences at 
the War Office varied in effectiveness. I have known large gather- 
ings which degenerated into a half-dozen private and simultaneous 
debates, out of which only a most inventive secretary could devise 
any Official minutes. I also remember a small and very exalted 
committee which talked vigorously for an hour and a half by the 
clock without touching the proposal before it; the chairman of 
this committee fixed the other members with a piercing eye and 
roceeded to develop picturesque ideas in triplicate, his pauses 
Gainy seized upon by one of his equally exalted colleagues lie the 
utterance of long and elliptical explanations of his own general 
point of view, rounded off with such exciting perorations as: 
‘And so that seemed to me the only possible thing to—er—make 
the thing—er—thing.” 

But conferences could be, and usually were, extremely ex- 
peditious. There is one department of General Staff which holds 
a loosely defined brief for co-ordinating the work of all other 
departments as regards assistance to the fighting forces. This 
department held a conference every afternoon, except on Sundays, 
at which all the telegrams requiring action from theatres of opera- 
tions were brought up for consideration before delegates of all 
the branches concerned. Chiefly owing to the personality of the 
Director who presided at this conference, it accomplished truly 
astonishing feats of dispatch and decision. Nothing but the 
briefest statement was allowed, and debate was crushed at the out- 
set. If instant agreement was impossible, branches were told off to 
fight the matter out and bring a result next day. Even over an 
agenda comprising thirty items, some of which were large measures 
of reorganization, an average speed of more than one decision 
@ minute was easily kept up. With a less decisive, less tactful, 
and less genial chairman, this expedition would have been im- 
possible. This is a signal instance of the influence of personality 
in war, which no historian would be likely to detect. For this 
reason it is peculiarly worthy of being placed on record, since 
promptness and sympathy on the part of the War Office are of 
inestimable value to an expeditionary force, producing a hearty 
spirit of confidence in those who are far away fen personal inter- 
course, which is in itself a powerful spring of energy. 

It must be confessed, however, that there is a cumbrous 
element in War Office procedure which is accentuated in the bustle 
of war. When the evils of over-centralization passed away with 
the vigorous personality of Lord Kitchener, the balance swung too 
far the other way. Lord Kitchener gave decisions promptly, but 
often without consulting or informing the chief executive officers 
affected by his decisions. With the complete resuscitation of the 
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Army Council, consultation and information were re-established, 
but promptness was hindered. The Army Council consists of ten 
persons: the Secretary of State, the Under-Secretary, the Chief 
of the Imperial General Staff and his Deputy, the Adjutant- 
General, the Quartermaster-General, the Master-General of the 
Ordnance, the Financial Secretary, the Director-General of Move- 
ments and Railways, and the Surveyor-General of Supply. All 
decisions promulgated by the War Office bear the authority of this 
corporate body, which has no supreme authority over it except the 
Cabinet. It is true that there are many purely military matters 
which the military members can, and do, decide by themselves, 
though the consent of the Finance Member is necessary to all de- 
cisions involving expenditure not already authorized. Now, it is 
obviously a slower business for several persons to make up their 
minds on a question than for one, and there is always the possi- 
bility of disagreement: but, disregarding the human element 
altogether, the mere mechanical process of consulting several people 
is an inevitable cause of delay. What really happens in the case 
of an important military decision involving the dispatch of a letter 
or telegram is as follows. The branch mainly concerned, possibly 
after a preliminary conference with other branches, drafts the 
letter or telegram for the approval of its Director. On approval 
being given, as many copies of the letter are made as the members 
of the Army Council whose concurrence is necessary, and these 
are enclosed in jackets called ‘“‘ Branch Memoranda ’—more 
shortly “ B.M.’s””—and minuted by the member of the Council 
responsible for the drafting branch to the other members asking for 
their consent. These B.M.’s are then taken and delivered to the 
tender mercies of the private secretaries of the various members, 
whereupon the deliverer returns to his room and offers up a prayer 
(1) that the private secretaries and the members may be moved 
not to lose the B.M., (2) that they make up their minds quickly, 
(3) that they will return the B.M. when they have done so. This 
oo is seldom answered fully. The consent of those members 
ess intimately concerned may come in, but the member chiefly 
concerned may be away for two days, or may send the B.M. ona 
tour round his Directors, who have probably already agreed to 
the matter. If all is not well by the second day, the drafti 
branch gets anxious. Telephones ring, officers gallop up an 
down passages, private secretaries are assailed with reproaches, 
unless they are efinn: and then the case is hopeless. Finally, 
after a good deal of exercise, muscular and vocal, the B.M.’s are 
all - i and the letter or telegram gets off, with luck, on the 
third day. 

Surely some better system than this could be devised. Branches 
can come to an agreement fairly quickly, which means agreement 
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on the part of the Directors. It seems absurd that the final act 
of ment by the Army Council should be liable to so much 
purely mechanical delay, delay which can be immeasurably in- 
creased if the branch concerned remains supine and allows the 
members of the Army Council to act in their own good time. For 
this reason there are many officers who are in favour of reorganizi 
the General Staff more on the lines of a Staff in the field, which 
means, in fact, a reorganization of the Army Council. It is felt 
that, at all events so far as the soldiers are concerned, there 
should be one supreme head, holding a position analogous to a 
Commander-in-Chief in the field. A Commander-in-Chief is re- 
sponsible for the co-ordination of the whole work of the Staff, a 
function which he is empowered to delegate to his Chief of the 
General Staff. It is this co-ordination which is needed at the 
War Office. If it be argued that this will be simply to return to 
the old state of things existing before the Esher Committee, and 
to lay upon the shoulders of one man a diversity of responsi- 
bilities with which he would be quite incapable of coping, it may 
be replied that a proper machinery for delegating responsibility 
could well be designed which would make the burden perfectly 
tolerable and enable the holder of this supreme position to be so 
well advised that, where the Chief of the Imperial General Staff 
now approves, he will be able to decide. 

Any reorganization of this kind would involve a reorganization 
of the General Staff. At present this is divided into three main 
branches, the General Stat par excellence, the Adjutant-General’s, 
and the Quartermaster-General’s departments. This triplication 
stretches through all formations and, while it has served the 
purpose of securing accurate definition of function, it has gradually 
brought about a too hard-and-fast division between the three 
branches. The experiences of war have shown that a greater 
flexibility is necessary, and it is therefore thought by some of the 
reformers that the time has come to abolish this triplicity in favour 
of a single General Staff, which would be divided into executive 
departments roughly, but not without certain desirable modifica- 
tions, corresponding to the present division. The supreme mili- 
tary authority at the War Office would be the Chief of the Imperial 
Staff, he would have a deputy to represent him in his absence, 
and grouped under him would be some four sub-chiefs, who would 
control the chief executive departments with a status at least 
equal to that of the Deputy Chief of the Imperial Staff. As 
regards his relations with the Government, the Chief of the Im- 

rial Staff would have no greater powers than the present C.1.G.S. 
e would still be the chief military adviser of the Government, 
and still under financial control exercised by the Secretary of State, 
whose consent to measures would be necessary to exactly the same 
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extent as it is now necessary. The great thing is to get a deciding 
authority at the head of the military branches to secure prompt- 
ness and uniformity of policy which, with the present system of 
three co-equal branches of the Staff, is not so easy, though it 
would be quite possible to secure this without going to the length 
of constituting a single General Staff, to which there are many 
objections. The present triplicity works very well in the field, 
by universal testimony, and many of the reformers hold that the 
end in view could equally well be obtained by a certain redistri- 
bution of functions. 

It is unnecessary here to go further into detail. The proposal 
to reform the higher administration of the Army is a serious 
one, which more than one of our best Staff officers is now work- 
ing out. It is bound to meet with considerable opposition, but 
it is impossible to see how anybody who knows the War Office 
can deny that the principle of supreme control in the military 
sphere is one that urgently calls for adoption. There is, however, 
another clog in the wheels of the present administration, and that 
is in the realm of finance. As things are now, the Treasury holds 
the purse-strings, and the Finance branch of the War Office—- 
which is far from being that body of obstructionists seen in the 
average soldier's imagination—is compelled to be the watch-dog 
of the Treasury so far as the Army is concerned. No doubt, in 
the urgency of war, the tightness of peace-time control was con- 
siderably relaxed, but the control remained, with the result the 

rocess of coming to financial agreement on even some quite small 
item of expenditure was a matter of time and trouble. I remember 
one case in which a matter of this kind, on which the military 
advisers were convinced of the rightness of their cause, was only 
settled in the end after a long private correspondence between 
the Secretary of State and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
both had a host of more important things to do. Further, this 
clogging element extends right through the Staff work of military 
formations, to a far greater extent, I believe, than in the armies 
of foreign nations. In particular, a tremendous amount of corre- 
spondence and clerical labour is involved in the settling of military 
“ establishments.” Every addition, however trifling, to a military 
establishment needs financial sanction by the War Office. This 
means that a Commander in the field, to meet changed circum- 
stances or to cope with a new tactical situation or new conditions 
of ground and climate, cannot permanently add a single man or 
horse to a unit without writing or telegraphing for sanction to the 
- War Office. The consequence is a a trail of correspondence, 
starting from units up through brigades, divisions, corps, and armies 
to General Headquarters, thence on to the War Office. On higher 
Stafis and at the War Office there are Staff officers whose whole 
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time is taken up with matters of this kind, and I have known 
occasions when it was absolutely necessary, in the interests of a 
force, to resort to what was in effect trickery to gain a plainly 
desirable end. In the long run, however, even the most astute 
Commander is checked, for nothing he can do will secure a day’s 
pay even for an additional groom without approval from White- 


Now this in itself is not a good thing. It involves great ex- 
penditure of time and ink, besides enormous telegraphic charges 
in the case of overseas theatres of war. It also involves a great 
deal of unnecessary work in the War Office itself. Naturally the 
Treasury will oppose any reform with tooth and nail on the plea 
that only its watchfulness in small matters prevents waste and 
extravagance on a large scale. Yet it is quite possible to agree 
to the principle of financial vigilance and yet to be profoundly 
dissatisfied with the present system. To put it plainly, the system 
works badly, producing a great deal of friction and discontent. 
No system of which this can be said is satisfactory. It should 
not be beyond the wit of our Civil Services to devise something 
better which would give a freer hand within certain limits to the 
Financial Secretary of the War Office, and enable him, again 
within certain limits, to give a measure of financial latitude, 
especially as regards establishments, to Commanders in the field. 
A few more horses and drivers may make all the difference to the 
comfort and fighting efficiency of a unit: surely it is not necessary 
that in every single case these considerations should have to be 
stated to a busy man seated in Whitehall with the authority of a 
Commander-in-Chief whose business it is to conduct important 
operations. That is how the matter stands at present, and unless 
strenuous efforts for reform are made, even the slightest easing 
of restraint which war and absence of estimates have brought 
about will vanish to give way to the tight methods of peace. 
Naturally, there is time in peace to consider things at leisure, 
but even in peace the present system is bad; for war it is quite 
inadequate. Moreover, any system of financial control which is 
good in peace should be made capable, by timely and far-seeing 
provisions, of expanding to meet the stress of war and not left 
to strain and bulge, with a hole here and a ragged seam there, 
to the detriment of business generally. In view of all the addi- 
tional machinery that will have to be set up in consequence of the 
constitution of the League of Nations, and the probability that - 
the defence of the Empire by sea, land, and air will necessitate the 
formation of some kind of Imperial Council of Defence with an 
Imperial Executive, it is especially necessary that our domestic 
machinery should be thoroughly overhauled as quickly as possible. 

RLO WILLIAMS 


“ HOSTILITIES ONLY ” 


Tue New Armies which have brought Germany to its present 
state of downfall and ruin have trance: vate historians, commenta- 
tors, and even panegyrists. There is a whole literature in honour 
of their inception, development, and triumph, which, incidentally, 
has been instrumental in discovering a new field of literary talent, 
The Navy also drew recruits from civilian life to an extent which 
practically trebled its numerical strength ; but somehow or other 
those who joined the Senior Service “ for the period of hostilities ” 
—to quote the official phrase—have remained unhonoured and 
unsung. ‘The traditional silence which is — to envelop 
the activities of our Navy has fallen with particular denseness over 
the doings of these temporary seamen. In his first public utterance 
after the signing of the Armistice, on the occasion of his receiving 
the Freedom of the City of Edinburgh, Sir David Beatty, in eulo- 
gizing the Grand Fleet, paid a faint tribute to their services in 
exactly three sentences ; and that is typical of the treatment they 
received throughout the war. It may not be amiss, therefore, to 
inquire who those men were, what they did, and what has been 
their influence upon the life of the lower deck, where, with few 
exceptions, they served. 

It is significant that the Navy has never really been in any 
dire straits for men—that is to say, it has never been reduced to 
the plight in which the Army, on several occasions, found itself. 
In numbers, weight, and power, it was, remained, and is, top-dog. 
Of course, with the outbreak of war, which involved the f 
commissioning of many ships manned on the nucleus crew basis, 
and the rapid expansion of our naval power, there became an 
urgent oni for the development of the Navy’s personnel, but the 
Admiralty was fortunate in possessing three elements from which to 
draw its additional man-power—namely, the Royal Fleet Reserve, 
the Royal Naval Reserve, and the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve. 
These branches—all more or less trained men—sufficed to meet 
immediate needs: and to face the possibilities of the future, the 
Royal Navy proper was opened to new entries who joined for war 
service only. 

It is not wonderful to record that this branch of the fighting 
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forces won many recruits, who viewed the Army with the — 
aversion. Neither is it unreasonable to suppose that a race w 
boasts a traditional love and mastery of the sea should find the 
seafaring spirit strongly engrafted in the hearts of many men 
whose lines had hitherto fallen in the most pacific and land- 
loving places. Youths whose lives had known nothing more 
violent than a football riot over a cup tie felt an instinctive chal- 
lenge in the German’s braggart longing for Der Tag, and to 
= it they gave body and soul, for the time being, to the Senior 
ce. 
No one can assert that their reception in the Navy was im- 
ressive. The Sea Service has little enthusiasm for any one who 
ons not enter through the approved portals of a training ship, or, 
in the case of ward-room officers, the sanctifying atmosphere of 
Osborne or Dartmouth. The “ Hostilities Only” seamen, who 
rapidly became known—brevitatis causa—by the name of “ hos- 
tiles,” made their acquaintance with the Navy through one of the 
three home ports—Chatham, Portsmouth, or Devonport—save 
those who graduated through the R.N.V.R.’s depot at the Crystal 
Palace, and they, for service purposes, were not precisely the same 
type of creature as the R.N. “ hostile.” The “ hostiles” were 
drawn—like the New Armies-—from all classes of the community ; 
labourers, artisans, shopkeepers, clerks, and professional men 
being among the recruits, and although statistics are not available 
in support of the contention, it is probable that men who had 
enjoyed the privilege of a higher education were not so plentiful as 
in the New Army. Probably the greater amount of menial 
service to be performed and the smaller chances of promotion 
(practically nil, as events proved) deterred many from making 
e Navy their choice. Arrived at depot the new entries went 
through a course of initiation and training devised by the powers 
that preside over the Admiralty. No attention whatever was paid 
to the potential talents of the recruit. 1f he had made a mistake 
in joining in a certain capacity that error was not corrected, unless 
the authorities found his abilities valuable for easing the duties 
of an officer or a senior rating. Broadly speaking, men joined 
either as seamen or stokers—the latter branch being almost entirely 
recruited from those who had been firemen or miners in civil life. 
They became the privileged specialists of the “ hostile” ranks, 
and enjoyed higher pay and less discomfort than the seamen, who 
came to barracks, in-nearly all cases, to learn an entirely new trade. 
A few were permitted to transfer to other branches of the Service, 
e.g. to stewards, officers’ servants, cooks, and sick-berth atten- 
dants, but perhaps the largest number of transfers was made to 
the rating of writer (third class), where, for the munificent wage 
of 2s. per day, the new entry was permitted to exercise the capacity 
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which had brought him, in civil life, anything from 30s. to £4 
weekly. 

The first thing remarked by the “hostile” recruit was the 
total lack of any supervision or direction by any commissioned 
officer. In going through the process of joining he passed before 
a commissioned officer, who inquired his age, matrimonial con- 
dition, and civil occupation, and replied to these details with the 
non-committal remark “‘ Entered.” Unless he became a defaulter 
or “ requestman,”’ the “ hostile” recruit saw no more of the commis- 
sioned ranks, save for the rare occasions when one visited a training 
class, and bullied some unfortunate recruit who had failed to master 
the points of the compass, or the marks of the lead-line. What 
was most noticeable about these visits of the commissioned officers 
was the total inability of the average active service officer to impart 
simple knowledge of which he himself was master. It would 
be unfair, perhaps, to reproach him with this deficiency. After 
all, it took the adie Sees, ater of this country a good many 
years to realize that to understand and to be master of a subject 
is not necessarily to be able to teach it to others. The most 
patient, efficient, and sympathetic instructors were found among 
the officers of the R.N.R. That is not to say, however, that the 
petty officers of the active service Royal Navy were not, in the 
main, kindly instructors, although, many of them being pensioners, 
the knowledge they imparted was not uncommonly out of date, 
despite the supposed immutable character of sea lore. They did 
their best, and gave the recruits much naval philosophy as well as 
instruction while the “ hostiles”” remained under their charge. 

The barracks course, however, was necessarily a brief one. 
You cannot make seamen ashore, try how you may. The average 
“hostile” remained eight to nine weeks in barracks, then pro- 
ceeded to join a ship in the capacity of ordinary seaman. His 
experience afloat depended largely upon the conditions of the 
ship in which he served. It depended also upon the intelligence 
ak psychological instinct of the officers of that ship. Of the great 
majority it is enough to say that they went to the Grand Fleet, 
or the ocean-patrolling cruisers, and pursued the customary duties 
of their rating. They cleaned the ship, they manned the boats’ 
crews, and the guns, or the ammunition party. They dropped 
into the accustomed drudgery of an ordinary seaman’s life in the 
Royal Navy. In the case of the “ hostile,” however, the badge 
“temporary” became an additional bar to his advancement. 
In the early days of the war, all things considered, he could scarcely 
complain. The Navy, unlike the Army, had not been increased 
thirtyfold. Neither had the flower of its trained personnel been 
butchered by the enemy. It remained alive, and naturally resented 
the advancement of any “ hostile,’ whatever his abilities might be. 
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Few ever reached the humble rating of leading seaman. The 
jealousy displayed by the writers when commissions as assistant 
paymasters were granted to bank clerks, chartered accountants, 
and other similarly qualified civilians was typical of the whole 
Service. These a entirely lost sight of the fact that the com- 
missions granted were purely temporary, and would not exist 
soon after the cessation of hostilities ; neither did they recognize 
that most of those to whom these minor ranks were awarded 
were more highly qualified accountants than the accountancy 
branch of the Service, and, in fact, took their commissions at a 
financial sacrifice. Because the active service writers, in some 
cases, instructed the new-comers in the eccentric and unbusiness- 
like principles of naval accountancy, they imagined that they 
grievance. 

And so on the lower deck; a few commissions were granted 
to R.N.V.R. ratings, more as an incentive to recruiting than on 
account of any outstanding capacity. For the remainder, the 
“H.0.” people became hewers of wood and drawers of water 
for the common good. The term “ hostilities only ” became an 
unsurpassable bar to their advancement. It was plainly told 
them that they had joined the Navy “to dodge Kitchener.” 
That was the chaffing taunt of the lower deck, but what was 
really shameful was the scorn with which commissioned officers 
referred to the volunteer “ hostile” rating. It was never admitted 
that in joining the Navy he had made a sacrifice at least of con- 
venience, comfort, and income; in many cases also, of social 
standing, authority, and professional prospects. To the officer 
of the Royal Navy, the war spelled increased chance of advance- 
ment, rapid promotion; to the “hostile” it meant, in many 
cases, hope deferred, social degradation, financial loss. This was 
never recognized. 

Despite these unfavourable auspices, many of the temporary 
seamen managed to preserve a measure of enthusiasm for their 
new occupation. Even the uninspiring experience of their depot 
days had not killed their interest in the sea-affair, as subsequent 
events succeeded in doing. They strove to learn more of the new 
world into which war had plunged them, but there existed no 
machinery to take advantage of this spirit, and through its help 
to weld the raw material into the trained and efficient fighting man. 
Let it be granted freely that no one is more ready to impart 
what he knows of his craft than the active service sailor, but it 
is not out of such sporadic and voluntary instruction that the 
true, finished article can be achieved. Later on, when the 
magnitude and prolonged character of the struggle became obvious, 
and when the losses sustained in the policy of “ legitimate gambles,” 
as exemplified in the Dardanelles fiasco and the sinking of the 
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Hogue, Cressy, and Aboukir caused even ae minds to 
think, the expedience of training some of the “ hostiles ” to pass 
as able seamen made itself too apparent to be longer ignored. 
In consequence, few temporary seamen left the Service without 
the rating of A.B., but the processes by which this greatness was 
achieved were several and widely different. For instance, on 
many of the larger ships, training classes were formed and a definite 
course of instruction in seamanship, gunnery, and torpedo work 
was embarked upon. As in barracks, instruction was given by 
petty officers, it being, apparently, far out of the province of the 
commissioned ranks to impart a modicum of that knowledge in 
which, ex hypothesi, they were specialists. At the end of these 
courses, the men had to undergo an examination, partly oral and 
partly practical, and if a certain percentage of marks were obtained, 
they were rated able seamen. On other vessels, however, the 
rating of A.B. was awarded indiscriminately at the legendary 
“ Captain’s discretion.” Thus, on some ships, an ordinary sea- 
man, with three months’ service afloat, would be rated A.B. 
without examination, while on others a man, equally good, might 
have to serve eighteen months before being afforded the oppor- 
tunity of entering a training class! Thus, both the rating and 
the standard of efficiency demanded for it became a byword. 

The same aimlessness characterized any attempts at further 
training’ and instruction. As a single instance, we may take 
instruction in the handling and use of the rifle. The seaman is, 
ex hypothesi, a moderately efficient rifleman. Consequently, 
rifle drill figured on the curriculum of all ordinary seamen and 
able seamen’s training classes. The recruit was duly taught how 
to handle a rifle ; the various positions in which it was to be held 
and carried ; the manner in which salutes are rendered to the 
various ranks by men under arms. He was even taught how to 
comport himself if detailed as member of a funeral party. One 
or two important trifles, however, were omitted from the course of 
instruction.*: The recruit was not taught how to fire his weapon 
—nor even how to load or aim it. Thus, he left the training 
class a presumed master of his weapon in all respects—save only 
in its’ primary purpose. A very similar farce was enacted when 
the “ H.O.” able seaman was sent back to barracks from his ship 
to undergo a course of training for the non-substantive rating of 
seaman gunner. It may not be irrelevant to remark here that a 
ne many who were sent south for this course never received it. 

ey remained in barracks (I.write of the Devonport depot) for 
anything from"two:to ten weeks “ waiting class ” for the gunnery 
school, employed meanwhile, for’the most part, in unproductive 
labour, and were eventually drafted back to sea without even 
beginning the course for which they had been sent ashore. Those 
who did go through the school renewed their acquaintance with 
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ceremonial rifle drill, and spent one afternoon on the rifle range ! 
The reader will understand that by this time the “ hostile” 
had little respect for or interest in naval instruction. 

The case against the Navy, in relation to its tempo per- 
sonnel, is that it failed to improve upon the raw material with 
which patriotism and the National Service Acts provided it. No 
attempt whatever was made at that wonderful intensive training 
which, in the Army, transformed unlikely civilians into soldiers 
that won the world’s astonished admiration. Most conservative 
of all institutions, the Navy never really adjusted its mentality 
to the novel and perplexing features of an unparalleled war. 
In our sea campaigns the most effective measures and the most 
daring ventures were usually taken by the auxiliary services, 
who, unhampered by traditions and prejudices, were able to bring 
keen, alert intelligences to cope with new dangers. Routine and 
tradition had left their ineffaceable mark upon the leaders of the 
Fleet. The new, the unexpected, irritated and bored them. 
It interfered with their preconceived notions of a naval war. 

In the latter days of the war, and since the Armistice, the 
British Navy has met its measure of criticism from friend and foe. 
The noteworthy point of this criticism is that it is in all cases 
identical in tone and direction. The courage, loyalty, and devotion 
of officers and men is never once challenged. The point of attack 
is the alleged lack of enterprise and mental inertia among the 

igh Command. This was the gravamen of Admiral Paul 
Behncke’s charge in his critique of Viscount Jellicoe’s book, 
The Grand Fleet, 1914-1916. It is a subconscious reply to such 
charges that one reads between the lines in the First Sea Lord’s 
treatise ; and at the other end of the line it is the same lack of 
sympathetic imagination which explains the failure of the Navy to 
make more of its temporary personnel, 

In his last official dispatch, Sir Douglas Haig records, with 
obvious pride, the achievements of the New Armies, and the 
discovery and development of military talent among those who 
had been recruited from the humbler walks of life. Not merely 
the ability to make an effective soldier, but the capacity to organize 
and to command was found in the most unsuspected quarters ; 
and so our great civilian improvisation had its colonels who had 
been cabmen, and its majors who were once mechanics. No 
stirring story of this kind will ever be told of the Navy. If the 
history of the temporary ratings is ever written, it will be akin 
to the ancient parable of the buried talent and the slothful trustee. 

In one of his essays on The Expansion of England, Sir John 
Seeley counsels us to conjecture what would have followed in 
history if some one event had fallen out differently If we apply 
this principle to the naval aspects of the great war and inquire 
“ what would have followed in history ” if the German High Seas 
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Fleet had ventured forth a second time and fought a partially 
successful battle with our Navy, further reducing its trained 
personnel in, let us say, such essential people as gunlayers and lead- 
ing torpedo men, to say nothing of junior officers—-would it 
not then have been made abundantly clear that a mistake had 
been committed in not adopting a more intensive scheme of training 
for the “ hostilities only ” ratings ? 

The presence of these temporary ratings on the lower deck 
has not, however, been without its beneficent effect on the life 
of the Navy. They formed a new, close, and intimate bond 
between the men afloat and the community ashore, and by 
the introduction of civilian habits of thought they exercised 
a powerful influence over the sailor’s mind, broadening and 
extending his outlook. Unlike the active service rating, they 
viewed the Navy through critical eyes, and instituted inevitable 
comparisons between life ashore and afloat. It was this influence, 
coupled with the grim necessity of adverse economic conditions, 
that led to the representations which eventually secured the estab- 
lishment of the Jerram Committees and the new scale of pay 
which form the greatest naval reform within living memory. 

The fact that men of technical skill and academic attainments 
have mingled with the lower deck ratings has had a progressive 
and stimulating effect upon the mind of the Navy, in which educa- 
tion is always regarded with a respect which amounts almost to 
reverence. It has proved to the sailor that learning is not neces- 
sarily detrimental to personal courage and manual skill. On 
the other hand, it has shown him certain respects in which com- 
missioned officers fall short of the legendary omniscience with 
which it pleases convention to credit them. Twice within the 
writer’s experience—to quote only a couple of instances—have 
wireless signals in Dutch and German been intercepted by shi 
in which he served, only to be found unintelligible to the Captain 
and ward-room officers. On these occasions recourse was had 
to the lower deck, and in each case the required translator was 
forthcoming! Instances like these are not lost upon the mind 
of the active-service seaman, and they increase the determination 


of the more ambitious ones to make knowledge the key to power | 


and to secure a share of the higher ranks of the Service. 

Most of the “ Hostilities Only ” ratings have, by now, forsaken 
the sea to “enjoy the blessings of the land with the fruits of their 
labours,” but by what they were, rather than by what they did, 
they have left their impress on the Navy. Their presence and 
influence has been felt not so much among their enemies as —— 
their comrades, with whom, one hopes, it will prove more benefici 
and more abiding. 


Lane 
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